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Cianzes in fertility have a 


profound effect on many 
aspects of Canadian life, 
including population growth, 
the demand for schools, 
housing, health care, jobs and 
pension funds. So, having 
information about the number 
of children people intend to 
have helps to identify future 
trends in the birth rate. In 1995, 
for example, nearly half of 
Canadians aged 20 to 39 
intended to have two children 
and one-quarter expected to 
have three or more. Few young 
adults planned to remain 
childless or have only one child. 
But, many factors can affect 
whether or not people achieve 


their intentions. 


by Dave Dupuis 
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This article uses data from the 1995 
General Social Survey (GSS) to examine 
some of the factors that influence the fer- 
tility intentions of young adults aged 20 
to 39.! Fertility intentions were measured 
by asking the following question: “What 
is the total number of children you intend 
to have, including those you have now 
and are currently expecting (if the 
respondent or respondent’s spouse is 
pregnant)?” This measure of fertility 
intentions (total intended births) includes 
biological children only, and excludes 
adopted and step-children. Both men and 
women responded to this question. 


Marriage leads people to want more 
children Despite the increasing preva- 
lence of common-law unions, most 
unmarried young adults do expect to 
marry at some time.* And marriage had a 
substantial influence on fertility inten- 
tions. The 1995 GSS revealed that over 
three-quarters of unmarried Canadians 
in their twenties (including those in 
common-law unions) expected to marry, 
as did over 40% of those in their thirties. 
Singles who expected to marry intended 
to have (on average) about one more 
child than those who did not. People 


CS 


On average, adults 
aged 30 to 39 intend 
to have fewer children 
than those aged 20 to 29 


Total intended births 
Age group Women Men 


(Average children 
per person) 


All ages 2.46 2.28 
15-19 2.26 222 
20-29 2.36 2.30 
20-24 2.45 2.34 
25-29 2.28 2.26 
30-39 2.10 2.14 
30-34 2.07 2.14 
35-39 22 21 
40-49 2.02 2.00 
50+ 2.98 Peay 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General 
Social Survey. 
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who were already married generally 
wanted slightly more children than those 
who expected to marry, this tendency 
was most marked among couples in their 
thirties. 

The importance of matrimony to child- 
bearing is supported by data on fertility 
rates. Although children born to unmar- 
ried couples are increasingly common 


20-29 30-39 


Age group 


ae 


20-29 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


1 The GSS covers people aged 15 and over living in pri- 
vate households in the ten provinces. Data were collected 
from 4,500 respondents aged 20 to 39, representing 9.5 
million people. 


2 Some young people may be postponing marriage and 
childbearing for economic reasons. Over the last 15 
years, wages for young men have stagnated and rapid 
technological change has lengthened the period that 
young people need to attend school to qualify for a well- 
paying job. René Morissette, “Declining earnings of 
young men,” Canadian Social Trends, Autumn 1997. 


Number of intended 
children per person 


The expectation of marriage contributed 


to higher birth intentions 


Age 20 - 29 


2.49 oe, 2.45 


Single Common-law Married 


Expects to marry 


Intended number of children per person 


Single 
Marital status 


bel No ie Yes i Already married 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Age 30 - 39 


Married 


Common-law 
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nearly two-thirds of live births still occur 
within marriage. Furthermore, the birth 
rate among married women is nearly 
double that of women who spent their 
entire reproductive life in a common-law 
union. 


Family history influences fertility 
intentions of adult children One might 
expect that a parent’s divorce would 
influence an individual’s attitudes toward 
childbearing; specifically, that divorce 
might produce negative attitudes toward 
marriage and family and reduce the desire 
for children.4 But it seems that the effect 
of parental divorce on the fertility inten- 
tions of adult children dissipates over 
time. The 1995 GSS found that parental 
divorce did not affect the fertility 
intentions of people in their thirties, and 
affected people in their twenties only if 
the split had occurred when the child was 
more than 15 years old. 

Parents may transfer childbearing 
attitudes and behaviour to their children.> 
Young adults who had many siblings 
wanted more children than young adults 
with few siblings. Those in their twenties 
with four or more siblings reported they 
expected to have an average of 2.54 
children compared with 1.97 for those 
with no brothers or sisters. A similar 


ee ee 


aged 20-29 


Men 
aged 20-29 


Women 
aged 30-39 


Men 
aged 30-39 


pattern was observed for those in their 
thirties, but the magnitude of the 
difference was smaller. 


Women and men with higher educa- 
tion have opposite views on fertility 
While there is little difference in the 
intentions of women in their twenties, 
regardless of education, women in their 
thirties with a university degree intend to 
have fewer children than women with less 
education. With increased opportunities 
available to women with advanced educa- 
tion, many now pursue careers. Yet 
because women remain the primary care- 
givers of children, frequently interrupting 
their employment for childbirth and child 
care,° the costs associated with taking time 
out of the labour force may constrain or 
delay childbearing. 

In contrast, men with high educational 
attainment intend to father more children 
than men with lower attainment. This 
finding probably reflects the fact that 
university-educated men tend to have 
well-paid, stable employment and are 
better able to afford to raise more 
children. The diverging fertility intentions 
of men and women, however, probably 
arise from the differing opportunity costs 
associated with childbirth and child care. 
Having children has a much smaller 


impact on men’s careers, which may 
explain why they want more children 
than women. 


Religiosity plays large role in plans to 
have children Most people describe 
themselves as belonging to a religious 
denomination. This affiliation seldom 
changes over a person’s lifetime, but their 
religious commitment, as measured by 
attendance at religious services, may vary 
substantially from time to time. Religious 
affiliation and attendance at religious 
services (religiosity) influence the fertility 
intentions of young adults, especially 
those in their thirties. Adults aged 30 to 
39 who reported no religion intended to 
have the smallest average number of 
children (1.76). People affiliated with 
other world religions (such as Eastern 


3 Statistics Canada, Births and deaths, 1995, Catalogue 
84-210-XPB. Jean Dumas and Alain Bélanger, Report on the 
demographic situation in Canada, 1996, Catalogue no. 
91-209-XPE. 


4 William G. Axinn and Arland Thornton, “The influence of 
parent’s marital dissolutions on children’s attitudes 
toward family formation,” Demography, Vol. 33, no. 1, 
(February 1996): pp. 66-81. 


5 William G. Axinn, Marin E. Clarkberg, and Arland 
Thornton, “Family influences on family size preferences,” 
Demography, Vol. 31, no. 1, (February 1994): pp. 65-79. 


8 Janet Fast and Moreno Da Pont, “Changes in women’s 
work continuity,” Canadian Social Trends, Autumn 1997. 


[| High school diploma 


| College or trade/vocational diploma 


[4 University degree 


Total intended births 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Orthodox, Jewish and other non-Christian 
Eastern religions) reported the highest 
number of intended births. Furthermore, 
people in their thirties who attended 
religious services every week intended to 
have, on average, at least 0.5 more 
children than those who never attended 
religious services, | 

The higher fertility intentions of people 
who attend religious services regularly is 
not surprising since they are more likely 
than others to view marriage and family 
as very important to their happiness. For 
example, when women aged 20 to 29 
were asked to rate the importance of 
having a child, using a scale from 0 (“not 
at all important”) to 3 (‘very important”), 


Religiosity influences the average number of children 
30- to 39-year-olds plan to have 


Total 


those who attended religious services 
every week gave a high rating to having at 
least one child (average score 2.3). Scores 
were significantly lower for women who 
had not attended services in the last year 
(2.0) and women with no religion (1.9).’ 
Young men with a strong religious com- 
mitment exhibited similar values and 
attitudes as women with strong religious 
commitment. 


Will intentions be realized? The fertil- 
ity intentions of people in their twenties 
must be viewed with caution. Intentions 
to have a certain number of children are 
not always fulfilled. Studies suggest that 
many couples make decisions about 


GSU 


Attended 
religious 
services weekly 


Did not attend 
religious services 
in the last year 


Men and Women 

Total 2.10 
No religion ileyas: 
Catholic a2 
Protestant! 2.20 
Other2 2.48 


(Average children per woman) 


1.91 2.58 
1.76 iy, 
1.85 2.90 
2.01 2109 
2.02 3.06 


-- figures not applicable 


1 Includes United Church, Anglican, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist and other Protestant. 
2 Includes Eastern Orthodox, Jewish, other non-Christian Eastern religions or other/unknown. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Young women’s fertility intentions change as they grow older 


1984 Canadian Fertility Survey (CFS) 


Age when Total 


interviewed in 1984 


CSig 
1995 General Social Survey (GSS) 


Age when Total 


intended births interviewed in 1995 intended births 


(Children 
per woman) 


ins Ke) 2.30 


20-24 2.20 
29-29 il 
30-34 2.01 
35-39 PANS) 
40-44 2.03 
45-49 3.05 


(Children 
per woman) 


29-31 2.18 
31-36 DNie 
36-41 2.03 
41-46 2.02 
46-51 2.10 
SilizoO 2.93 
56-61 3.05 


Source: T.R. Balakrishnan, E. Lapierre-Adamcyk and K. Krotki, Family and Childbearing in Canada: 
A demographic analysis, 1998, p. 23; and Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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fertility one birth at a time, and factors 
such as employment, education, changes 
in marital status or relationship dissolu- 
tion, and infertility have important effects 
on intended births.® 

People in their twenties may be less 
able to accurately take account of some 
of these future life events which can 
reduce birth intentions. This is illustrated 
by comparing the fertility intentions of 
women surveyed for the Canadian 
Fertility Survey in 1984? and the same 
cohorts interviewed 11 years later for the 
GSS. These snapshots reveal that fertility 
intentions of young women decrease as 
they grow older. 

On the other hand, if the fertility 
intentions of people in their twenties 
were realized, it could have a large 
impact on the Canadian population: 
change of as little as 0.2 births per 
woman would produce a population 
increase of 1.4 million people by 2026.10 
Only time will tell if the higher fertility 
intentions of people in their twenties are 
realized. 


71995 General Social Survey, unpublished data. 


8 J. Richard Udry, “Do couples make fertility plans one 
birth at a time?” Demography, Vol. 20, no. 2, (May 1983): 
pp. 117-128. 


8 The 1984 Canadian Fertility Survey was conducted by a 
consortium of researchers at several Canadian universities. 
For information, see T.R. Balakrishnan, Evelyne Lapierre- 
Adamcyk, and Karol J. Kratki, Family and childbearing in 
Canada: A demographic analysis. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1993: p. 21. 


10 M.V. George, Shirley Loh, Ravi B.P. Verma, “Impact of 
varying the component assumptions on projected total 
population and age structure in Canada," paper presented 
at the annual meetings of Population Association of 
America, Washington D.C., March 27-29, 1997. 


Dave Dupuis is a master’s student at the 
University of Victoria who spent a co-op 
work term with Canadian Social Trends. 
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' vai o > aN 
Oh, life is a glorious cycle of tcan 


Nd love is a thing tha’ 
And I am Marie of Roumania- 


ver the past thirty years, Canada has undergone 

major demographic and socio-economic changes 
that have radically altered family life. In the past, if a 
man and woman wanted to live together, they got 
married and expected the marriage to blossom with 
the arrival of children. But the advent of reproductive 
freedom has changed women’s lives dramatically and 
conjugal life has become more complicated. With the 
ability to control their fertility, women became better- 
educated, entered the labour force in droves and 
began to earn their own income. Women’s increased 
independence has allowed marital partners greater 
freedom to dissolve an unhappy relationship. 
Responding to changing social realities, divorce laws 
eased and the divorce rate doubled in 25 years. In the 
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enedley of extemporanea: 


by Judith A. Frederick 
and Jason Hamel 


never g9 Wrong: 


1990s, the social stigma surrounding divorce has virtu- 
ally disappeared.? 

Despite the prevalence of divorce, little is known 
about why some marriages succeed and others fail. 
But research has found that attitudes are among the 
strongest predictors of divorce.s Exploring the factors 
that influence attitudes may help us better understand 
our increasingly complex conjugal lives. This article 
examines a number of socio-demographic character- 
istics that affect Canadians’ beliefs about the 
conditions that justify breaking up a marriage. 

1 Dorothy Parker, The Quotable Woman, Running Press Book Publishers, 1991, p.41. 
2 In this article, divorce includes the dissolution of both cohabiting and legally 
married couples. 


3 Don Swenson, “A Logit Model of the Probability of Divorce,” Journal of Divorce and 
Remarriage, Vol. 25 (1/2), 1996, p.173. 
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Most Canadians agree abusive be- 
haviour, infidelity and disrespect 
justify divorce There was nearly unani- 
mous agreement among Canadians aged 
15 and over (95%) that abusive behaviour 
from a partner is sufficient reason to leave 
a marriage. Almost nine in ten also 
believed that an unfaithful partner or lack 
of love and respect are sufficient reasons 
to break up. All three generations — 
Elders, Boomers and Gen-Xers — ex- 
pressed similarly strong opinions on these 
issues. Less solid support was apparent 
about a partner who drinks too much, but 
nearly three-quarters believed it is 
sufficient grounds for divorce. These four 
reasons constitute the fundamental beliefs 
that Canadians of each generation share 


Women and men hold very similar views about 
the fundamental reasons that justify divorce 


% agree would justify divorce 


97 
ee 


Lack of love 
and respect 


Abusive behaviour Infidelity 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Data source and limitations 


The 1995 General Social Survey (GSS) on family and social 
support collected data from nearly 11,000 Canadians aged 15 
and over living in the ten provinces, excluding full-time resi- 
dents of institutions. In addition to gathering a wide array of 
information about the respondent's family and marital history, 
the survey explored attitudes towards several family-oriented 
issues, One of the issues was marital dissolution; specifically, 
respondents were asked “... if you think the following 
reasons are sufficient for splitting up a marriage or common- 
law relationship.” 

The ten reasons presented fell into three general categories: 
fundamental issues such as abusive or disrespectful 
behaviour of a partner; experiential issues such as conflict 
over money, households chores and raising the children; and 
fertility issues such as inability to have children or to agree 
on the number of children to have. In a more personal vein, 
respondents were also asked if they themselves would stay 
in a union for the sake of their children.! The responses offer 
insight into the issues Canadians agree are justifiable grounds 
for divorce and those that are more contentious. 


Methodology Certain variables can interact together and 
influence the results of the analysis. For example, since 57% 
of Canadians in their first common-law union are Gen-Xers, 
the attitudes they express may stem from their age rather 
than their marital history; the same could be said of people 
in their first marriage, almost 91% of whom are Boomers and 
Elders. To control for some of these interaction effects, a sta- 
tistical technique called multiple classification analysis (MCA) 
has been applied to the data, so that the results presented in 
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this article show the effect of only the one variable, while 
holding other factors such as religiosity, province of resi- 
dence and country of birth constant. For example, the first 
table in this article shows the effect of generation on 
opinions about divorce, holding constant marital history and 
other factors, while the second table shows the effect of mar- 
ital history, holding constant generation and other factors. 
(Several other variables that did not significantly affect the 
results — e.g. number of children, education and labour 
force status — were excluded from the model.) 


The generation gap This article adopts Michael Adams's 
definition of “generations” or age groups.2 Adams divides the 
Canadian population into three categories: Elders (born before 
1946), Boomers (born between 1946 and 1965) and Gen-Xers 
(born after 1965). Adams suggests that three factors largely 
determined the values of the Elders — gender, age and income 
— and notes that their society was fairly static and supportive 
of well-established institutions like marriage. The Boomers — 
more affluent, educated, traveled and informed — used their 
position in society to challenge these institutions and the values 
they represented. Meanwhile, the Gen-Xers — less affluent 
than their parents but with broader and more multidimensional 
horizons — consider these institutions and values less relevant 
than the two earlier generations. 

1 The 1995 GSS also asked respondents whether their own relationship was very 
happy, fairly happy or not too happy. Fewer than 2% reported that they were "not too 


happy." While social pressure may inhibit some respondents from reporting an un- 
happy union, it could be that many unhappy unions have already been dissolved. 


2 Adams, Michael, Sex in the Snow: Canadian Social Values at the End of the 
Millennium, Penguin Canada, 1997. 
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about grounds for divorce, and a strong 
positive correlation exists among them. 


Elders more likely than younger Canadians 


to agree with more reasons to divorce | || Younger adults less likely to agrée 
| || experiential issues are valid reasons 

Gen-Xers Boomers Elders | | to split The real differences among the 

hie 30-49  50andover Total | | | generations emerge with respect to 

% Of population aged 15 and over oo experiential issues — that iS, dealing with 

Fundamental issues || finances, sexual relationships, household 
Abusive behaviour from 95 94 | || chores and raising children. It appears that 
the partner | || the more experience Canadians have 
Unfaithful behaviour from 85 89 || dealing with these aspects of marital life, 
the partner : the less tolerant they become. Experiential 
Lack of love and respect 87 87 | || issues were more often seen as grounds 


Mealy Me yelNe for divorce by Elders (61%) than either 
Partner drinks too much 73 80 | | Boomers (55%) or Gen-Xers (49%). 
Experiential issues 7. About 40% of all Canadians aged 
Constant disagreement 40 49 || 15 and over believed that constant 

about how the family | || disagreement about handling the family’s 

panees SHELIA id | || finances is sufficient grounds for divorce, 
rae dt satin a e but very different results were observed 
Unsatisfactory division of 16 21 P| among icy SencIAU OR aus ee 
household tasks with the | || third of Gen-Xers held that continual 
partner | || squabbling over money justifies divorce, 
Conflict about how the 17 "4 | || while nearly half of Elders did. Perhaps 

children are raised | || with their greater likelihood of being a 
Fertility issues | || one-income family, Elders have stronger 
Inability to have children views about allocating the family’s 

with the partner money. Women’s and men’s attitudes 
Disagreement about the 3 toward disagreements about money were 

number of children to have quite similar. 
Would stay for the children 44 Gen-Xers were also only half as likely 
ae ee Bch Raa - as Elders to consider an unsatisfactory 
sex life sufficient reason to split up. This 
may reflect younger Canadians’ relative 
lack of experience with the kind of 
problems that can develop in a sexual 
relationship over time. Men were more 
likely to agree that this issue justified 
leaving a marriage, especially in the older 
generations. Interestingly, responses to 
% agree justify divorce this question are highly correlated with 
7 | || the question about conflict over division 
of household labour.4 

Few adults (17%) considered an unsatis- 
factory division of household tasks a 
valid reason for marital dissolution, but 
the level of agreement rose with each 
generation and Elders were almost twice 
as likely as Gen-Xers to concur. It was 
men rather than women (19% versus 
14%) who most frequently agreed that 
this type of conflict justifies divorce; one 
teas might expect sharing housework to be a 
Boomers bigger issue among women, since they 
still retain primary responsibility for the 
household even when they are employed 
outside the home.° 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Only a small minority of Canadians 
(17%) considered conflict over raising 
children valid grounds for leaving a 
partner. But as with the other experiential 
issues, Elders were most likely to agree 
that arguing about the children was | | | % agree justify divorce 
sufficient reason for divorce. 


Fertility issues not likely to justify 
marriage break-up... Fewer people 
think that divorce is justified by infertility 
or the number of children to have than 
by conflict over the way the children are 
being raised. Only 13% of adults believed 
that inability to have children was a valid 
reason to end a marriage, while conflict 


4 Arlie Hochschild has noted that unresolved conflict over 
the sharing of household chores can lead to resentment Gen-Xers Boomers Elders 
in the bedroom; the 1995 GSS findings tend to support 
her theory. The Second Shift. New York: Viking (1989) 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


5 Judith A. Frederick, As Time Goes By: Time Use of 
Canadians, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 89-544-XPE. 
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about the number of children to have 
won even less support (7%). There was 
Women were less likely to stay in a bad marriage | | no significant difference between women’s 
for the sake of the children and men’s opinions. Nonetheless, ‘a 
substantial difference is evident between 
generations: Elders were more than twice 
% would stay | | | as likely as Gen-Xers to concur that 

ae conflict over fertility issues is grounds for 
divorce. 


... but majority would not stay married 
for the kids’ sake The majority of 
Canadians would not stay in a bad 
marriage for the sake of their children. 
About 40% of adults said they would 
remain; Boomers, who are currently most 
likely to be faced with this issue, would 

ee. eet be least likely to stay. Also, women were 
Gen-Xers Boomers Elders less inclined than men to want to hold the 
family together simply for the children’s 
sake, with fewer than one-third of women 
reporting they would stay, compared with 
nearly 60% of the men. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Percent of population aged 15 and over who agree ... is sufficient reason 
to split up a marriage or common-law relationship, by marital history 


Total Common-law Married Previously married Single 


Second or Second or Wid- — Divorced/ 
First subsequent First subsequent Owed _ separated 


Fundamental issues % of population aged 15 and over 

Abusive behaviour from the partner 95 94 94 99 92 95 
Unfaithful behaviour from the partner 91 86 86 89 83 87 
Lack of love and respect from the partner 87 86 86 88 83 88 
Partner drinks too much 76 79 71 81 72 Ti 


Experiential issues 


Constant disagreement about how the 
family finances are handled 44 


Unsatisfactory sexual relationship with 
the partner 44 


Unsatisfactory division of household 
tasks with the partner 25 


Conflict about how the children are raised 23 
Fertility issues 
Inability to have children with the partner We 


Disagreement about the number of 
children to have itd 


Would stay for the children 43 36 he 49 30 sy 33 


Note: A second or subsequent common-law union refers to individuals who had a previous relationship, either cohabitation or a legal marriage. A second or subsequent 
marriage refers to individuals who have been married before. If individuals living ina common-law union then married, they are included in the first marriage category. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Marital history colours attitudes to 
divorce Of course, marital history 
also plays an important role in Canadians’ 
views about divorce. People who have 
remained in their first marriage take a 
less liberal view than those who have 
not. Thus, Canadians in their first 
marriage (49% of adults in 1995) 
as well as widows and widowers (6%) 
were least likely to agree that any of the 
issues described justify breaking up a 
marriage. In contrast, individuals who 
are currently divorced or separated (7% 
of all adults), in a common-law union 
or a second marriage (14%) generally 
found divorce more acceptable. 

Most probably reflecting their own expe- 
riences, separated or divorced people 
agreed more frequently than any other 


marital group that most issues are valid 
grounds for divorce. On the other hand, 
individuals in their first marriage, as well 
as the widowed, held much less liberal 
views about divorce. But although the 
married and the widowed expressed simi- 
lar opinions about fundamental and 
experiential issues, widows and widowers 
were more likely than married Canadians 
to believe that infertility is grounds for 
divorce. The importance that the widowed 
placed on children is reflected in the fact 
that they believed most strongly that part- 
ners should stay in an unhappy marriage 
for the sake of the children. 

A relatively high proportion of indivi- 
duals in their first common-law union also 
considered infertility a valid reason to 
separate, but they were also sympathetic 


Between 1971 and 1982, the annual divorce rate in Canada more than 
doubled, from 135 to 280 divorces per 100,000 population. For the next three 
years, divorce rates declined; then, following passage of the Divorce Act of 
1985, divorce rates increased dramatically, peaking in 1987 at 362 divorces 
per 100,000 population. By about 1990, rates had leveled off, and rates have 
fluctuated relatively little since then. 

However, a more precise way to examine the trend is to restrict the calculation 
to people who are eligible to divorce, that is, legally married couples. Viewed in 
this way, it can be seen that the marital divorce rate in 1995 (1,222 divorced per 
100,000 legally married couples) was not much higher than in the early 1980s 
(1,180 in 1981). But while this 1.2% risk of divorcing in a given year is not very 
high, the risk of divorcing during the life of the marriage is much greater. For 
example, almost one in three couples (31%) who married in 1991 will eventually 
split up, if the 1991 divorce rates prevail. 

The chance of divorcing increases rapidly during the first few years of marriage, 
peaking after five years and then declining gradually as the marriage continues. In 
light of this, it is not surprising that the divorce rate is highest for men and women 
in their twenties and early thirties, at about 2,000 divorced per 100,000 legally 
married couples per year. The divorce rate decreases with age after the mid- 
thirties, declining by age 75 to less than 85 divorced per 100,000 legally married 
couples. Men who divorce between the ages of 65 and 87 have been married an 
average of 27 years; women, 29 years. These averages, however, mask the fact that 
these seniors are most likely to have divorced either after a very long first marriage 
(of more than 40 years duration) or after a short second or subsequent marriage. 


e For more information, see Jane F. Gentleman and Evelyn Park, “Divorce in 
the 1990s,” Health Reports, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-003-XPB, Vol. 9, 
noes 
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to conflict over sharing chores and an 
unsatisfactory sexual relationship. The 
attitudes of cohabitants were tangibly less 
traditional than those of married couples. 

Singles held some of the most liberal 
views of divorce for fundamental reasons, 
but were more likely than other marital 
groups to view experiential issues or 
infertility as valid grounds for divorce. 
They appear to have a more idealized 
view of a relationship than others with 
more experience in living together. 


Summary Almost all Canadians say they 
believe one should not tolerate an 
abusive or disrespectful partner; over 
one-third think constant arguments about 
money or an unsatisfactory sex life are 
grounds for divorce; less than one-fifth 
think conflict over raising the children, 
sharing household tasks or disagreements 
over fertility issues justify leaving a 
marriage. However, less than half of 
Canadians would stay in an unhappy 
relationship because of their children. 

Without longitudinal studies, it is not 
possible to speak with authority about 
the extent to which values and attitudes 
toward divorce have been changing in 
recent years. 

But the findings from the 1995 GSS may 
help to explain why the risk of divorce 
has increased while the characteristics of 
those most at risk have not changed 
significantly. Both age and experience 
appear to shape attitudes to divorce: 
people over 50 are much less tolerant of 
problems with a partner than Canadians 
under 30, and people in their second 
marriage accept a wider variety of 
reasons to dissolve a relationship than 
people in their first. 


Judith A. Frederick is a senior analyst 
and Jason Hamel was a co-op student 
with Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 
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ver the past several decades, 
there has been an unsettling increase 
in the number of Canadian children 
living in lone-parent families. 
According to the Census, just under 
1.8 million children — almost one in 
five — lived in a lone-parent family in 
1996, up 19% from 1991. Considerable 
te has established that children 
growing up in lone-parent families 
can be disadvantaged throughout their 
lives, compared to children from 
two-parent families. Not surprisingly, 
Canadians are concerned about the 
impact of this trend on current and 


future generations. 
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One of the principal reasons for this 
disadvantage is that children from 
lone-parent families are more likely to 
leave secondary school without finishing. 
High school graduation is a critical 
turning point in the life course, since 
drop-outs are the most vulnerable mem- 
bers of the labour force. This article uses 
the 1994 General Social Survey to exam- 
ine the high school graduation rate of 
Canadian-born adults aged 20 to 44 who 
were living in a lone-parent family at age 


15.! Immigrants are not included in the | 


study because educational systems can 


differ substantially between countries; 
and adolescent and older Canadians are 
not included because, for different 
reasons, they are less likely to have 
secondary school completion. 


Families with two biological parents 
most likely to produce high school 
graduates Growing up in a family with 
both biological parents has definite 
advantages for both young women and 
young men. Among Canadian-born adults 
aged 20 to 44, more than 80% of those 
from two-parent biological families 


Most Canadian-born adults aged 20 to 44 were living 
with both biological parents when they were 15 years old 


Family Structure 


Population 
(000s) (%) 


All families 


Two-parent families 
Biological mother and father 
Biological mother and stepfather 
Biological father and stepmother 
Both step-parents 

Lone-parent families 
Mother! 
Father! 
No parents! 


8,718 100 


7,369 
259 
81 

49 


680 
191 
88 


1 Includes non-biological guardians, such as adoptive parent or grandparent. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 


Children from families with both biological! parents 
are most likely to graduate from high school 


% of Canadian-born adults aged 20-44 


84 
80 Es 


Two biological 
parents 


1 One partner is the biological parent. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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Blended or 
stepfamily! 


Lone biological 
parent 


completed high school, compared with 
about 71% of those from lone-parent 
families.2 Those who lived in blended or 
step-parent families at age 15 also 
reported a 70% graduation rate, meaning 
they were just as likely as those from 
lone-parent families to have an 
incomplete education. The reasons for 
this remain unclear; it may be that the 
possible economic advantage of having a 
stepparent is offset by the stress created 
by another change in family structure. 

The GSS results also clearly suggest that 
parental education (and the concomitant 
implications for family income) plays an 
influential role in the children’s educa- 
tional outcomes. The best-case scenario 
for finishing high school is growing up 
with two biological parents who have a 
high school diploma or more.* Nearly all 
adults aged 20 to 44 (94%) from this type 
of family are also high school graduates. 
The rate drops for adults from two-parent 
biological families in which only one par- 
ent had a high school diploma (88%) and 
slips further for those from lone-parent 
families with high school completion 
(86%). However, the most telling story is 
in families where parents do not have 
high school graduation: only 71% of 
adults who lived with both biological par- 
ents at aged 15, and 59% of those who 
lived with one parent, finished high 
school. These results suggest that while 
children may face significant disadvan- 
tages if their parents have a low level of 
education, the effect may be exacerbated 
in lone-parent families: the stress sur- 
rounding the family breakup, the virtually 
inevitable drop in family income, the 
unwillingness or inability of the absent 
parent to finance education, can all affect 
the academic success of children. 


Summary The 1994 GSS findings add 
weight to the view that family structure 


1 The 1994 General Social Survey (GSS) on education, 
work and retirement collected data from nearly 11,000 
Canadians aged 15 and over living in private households 
in the ten provinces. It also gathered information about 
the type of family the respondent was living in at the age 
Oigloe 


2 Sample sizes for father-headed families are 
too small for meaningful analysis; therefore, all lone- 
parent families have been aggregated. 


3 Researchers are unsure whether blended and step- 
parent families should be considered similar to 
two-parent biological families (the income effect) or to 
lone-parent families (the stress effect). 


4 There are too few blended and stepparent families to 
include in the analysis related to parents’ education. 
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Researchers disagree about the reasons why different family 
structures produce different educational outcomes for the chil- 
dren. The dominant theories, however, relate the differences 
between children to the reduced income, lack of a role model 
and stress that are more common in lone-parent families. 

One of the oldest explanations is the theory of household 


production, which argues that since lone-parent families 
have fewer resources, they have less time, money and 
energy to devote to the child’s education. A variant on this 
is the theory of economic deprivation, in which low income 
is identified as the problem; although lone-parent families 
accounted for just under 15% of all families in Canada in 
1996, they made up over one-half of all families below the 
low income cut-offs.! As well, some researchers claim 
that the stigma of low income may undermine the 
child’s schooling. 

A third group of hypotheses addresses the issue of the 
absent father. These theories posit that children need a male 


role model in their lives to thrive. It argues that the family is 
the key institution for socializing young children and two 
parents can provide more attention, help and supervision to 
foster the necessary skills for educational success. Some 
researchers also suggest that the stress created by the conflict 
surrounding the breakup of the family, or the reconstitution 
into a blended family, subverts academic achievement. 

And some analysts dispute the idea that family structure 
plays a role at all in the different outcomes of children from 
lone-parent compared with two-parent families. The 
no-effect hypothesis, for example, claims that the 
differences arise entirely from factors such as the education 
and occupation of parents. 


1 Sample sizes are too small to test whether respondents from lone-parent families left 
school in order to help the family financially; however, GSS data for a// respondents 
show that the most common reasons were financial (26%) and preferring work to 
school (22%). Somewhat different results were reported by the 1991 School Leavers 
Survey: men dropped out because they preferred work to school (28%), while women 
most often cited boredom (22%). For further information, see Sid Gilbert and Bruce 
Orok, “School Leavers,” Canadian Social Trends, Autumn 1993. 


plays a significant role in determining 
whether a child will graduate from high 
school. The debate will continue over the 
cause-and-effect connections between 


% of Canadian-born adults aged 20-44 
94 94 
85 


family structure and children’s educational 
attainment, although many topics lend 
themselves to further research — the rela- 
tionship with the parent or stepparent, the 


Both high 
school 
or more 


One high 
school 
or more 


No high 
school 


Men Women 


Two parent 


Note: Parent is the biological parent. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 General Social Survey. 
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Men 


One parent 


discipline and support offered by parents, 
and parental involvement with the child’s 
schooling. Most of these issues can only 
be addressed by longitudinal surveys of 
child development outcomes, such as the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Children 
and Youth. In the meantime, researchers 
have offered recommendations for off- 
setting the disadvantages observed among 
children from lone-parent families, includ- 
ing programs that allow young adults to 
finish high school, providing affordable 
day care and after-school programs, and 
providing job training and skills upgrading 
to women.? 


5 For example, see Garry D. Sandefeuer, Sara McLanahan, 
Roger A. Wojtkiewics, “The Effects of Parental Marital 
Status during Adolescence on High School Graduation,” 
Social Forces, September 1992, Vol. 71, no.1, pp. 103-121. 
Sheila Fitzgerald Krein, “Growing up in a Single Parent 
Family: The Effect on Education and Earnings of Young 
Men,” Family Relations, 1986, Vol. 35, pp. 167. 


Judith A. Frederick is a senior analyst 
with Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada and Monica 
Boyd is professor of sociology at Florida 
State University, 
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by Janet Che-Alford 
and Kathryn Stevenson 


Imost everyone 

agrees that it’s not 
much fun packing up and 
moving out of their old 
home into a new one. But a 
vast number of Canadians 
move across the street, 
across the country or some- 


where in between — almost 


9.7 million of them over a five- 
year period.! Although these 
movers were most likely to be 
young or middle-aged adults, 
almost 938,000 Canadians aged 60 
and over (23%) also changed their 
principal residience. In this arti- 
cle, the residential mobility 
patterns of Canadians aged 60 
and over between 1990 and 
1995 are described, with 
special emphasis on the 
reasons for moving. 


1 Almost half (46%) of the population aged 
15 and over moved during the intercensal 
period 1986 to 1991. At the time of writing, the 
mobility data from the 1996 Census were not 
yet available; they will be released in April 1998. 
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Most older movers stay near their old 
home It takes most people about six 
months to settle into a new neighbour- 
hood,? and for older people the process 
may take even longer. This may be one 
reason why most older Canadians do not 
relocate very far from their old neigh- 
bourhood. The 1995 General Social Survey 
(GSS) shows that the majority (76%) of 
Canadians aged 60 and over who had 
moved in the previous five years settled no 
more than 50 kilometres from their previ- 
ous home, and many moved no more than 
10 kilometres. Moves of more than 200 
kilometres were not common: in 1995, 


10% of older movers had undertaken to 
move such a long distance. 


Reasons for moving differ as people 
get older Information about reasons for 
moving was gathered by the 1995 GSS and 
the 1991 Survey on Ageing and Indepen- 
dence (SAI). According to the GSS, the 
desire for a smaller home was most often 
why people aged 60 and over had moved 
in the previous five years; this reason was 
cited by 19% of older movers. This finding 


2 Audrey T. McCollum, "The Trauma of Moving: 
Psychological Issues for Women." Newbury Park: Sage 
Publications, 1990. 


Over one in five Canadians aged 60 and over 
have changed their residence in the previous five years! 


Number of movers 
1981-86 1986-91 


Mobility rates 
1981-86 1986-91 


CANADIAN (Gr 
SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


Many sources of data 


This article examines the 
characteristics of Canadians 
aged 60 years and over living 
in the ten provinces who 
moved from one principal 
private residence to another 
at some time in the previous 
five years. The population 
excludes persons who moved 
out of the country perma- 
nently,! as well as those who 
moved into an institution 


Age group (‘000) (%) 

20 - 59 7,027 Te 50 53 

60 and over 804 938 22 23 
60 - 69 473 544 23 25 
70-79 249 292 21 22 

80 and over 81 102 20 21 


1 Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1986 and 1991 Censuses of Population. 


such as a nursing home or 
chronic care home. Although 
the Census of Population 
provides coverage of all 
provinces and territories, the 
household surveys do not, so 
residents in the Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories 
were also excluded from the 
analysis. 

Data on thepextent wou 
residential mobility were 
captured by the 1986 and 
1991 censuses of population, 
while information on the 
reasons for moving was 
obtained from the 1995 
62 General Social Survey (GSS) 

: and the 1991 Survey on 
Ageing and Independence 
(SAI). Data on factors con- 
tributing to quality of life and 
dwelling characteristics were 
also drawn from the SAT; 
while the 1995 Household 
Income Facitticsumana 
Equipment Database (HIFE) 
provided information on 
change in tenure. 


Most older Canadians who 
move travel only a short distance 


% who moved in previous 5 years 


| Total 60 and over 
Aged 60-69 
[| Aged 70 and over 


1 “Snowbirds” are included in the target 
population if they continued to report 
that their principal residence is in 
Canada. 


Over 200 km 


~0-40km 14-50 km 51-200 km 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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implies that older people move to smaller 
accommodation in response to children 
leaving home or the desire for a home that 
requires less work to maintain. 

Among people in their sixties, the second 
most frequently cited reason for having 
relocated in the previous five years was to 
purchase or build a home, while movers 
over 70 wanted to be close to family. The 
third most common reason was cited by 


movers in both age groups — they had 
wanted to relocate to a better neighbour- 
hood. As well, almost one in ten movers in 
their seventies or more reported that they 
were now living in a seniors’ residence, 
suggesting that they had wanted a change 
of lifestyle. 

The reasons for moving were ranked 
somewhat differently by the 1991 SAT, 
mainly because the wording of the 


Older movers with activity limitations often 
choose a home with special features 


% with activity limitations who moved in previous five years 


26 


modifications entrance 


Lift device/ 


handrails elevator 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Survey of Ageing and Independence. 


Older Canadians most often moved 
because of the size of their home 


Age group 


60 and over 
(% who moved in previous 5 years) 


Total 


60-69 70 and over 


In 1995 (GSS) 
Smaller home 
Better neighbourhood 


Purchase/build a home 
Closer to family 
Move to seniors’ residence 


18 21 
15 14 
16 =: 
= 16 

9 


In 1991 (SAI) 
House too big/small 
Retirement of self/spouse 
Decline in health 
More recreation/leisure activities 


28 
18 
14 


-- Sample too small to release. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1991 Survey of Ageing and Independence and 1995 General Social Survey. 
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questions was slightly different. None- 
theless, as with the 1995 GSS, housing 
issues dominated, with the size of the 
house being the most common response 
in each age group. Retirement ranked sec- 
ond for movers aged 60 to 69, while 
those aged 70 and over reported they had 
moved due to a decline in health. On the 
other hand, almost as many movers aged 
70 and over had wanted access to more 
recreation and leisure activities, reflecting 
the fact that many senior citizens are still 
active and involved in the community. 

While people may enjoy the privacy, 
security and stability of owning their 
home, they may decide to jettison the 
demands of its upkeep. Some older 
Canadians sell their homes as they become 
empty-nesters, seek the companionship of 
others their own age, adjust to a fixed 
income or become concerned about their 
health. According to the 1995 Household 
Income, Facilities and Equipment Database 
(HIFE), 14% of Canadians aged 60 and 
over who had moved in the previous five 
years switched from owning to renting. 
This shift was more common among more 
elderly movers, at 17% for those aged 70 
and over compared with 10% among those 
in their sixties. 


One-third of older movers with activ- 
ity limitations choose new homes 
with special features In 1991, 1.2 mil- 
lion Canadians aged 60 and over had 
activity limitations such as being unable 
to walk three city blocks without resting, 
to dress themselves, or to use the toilet 
without assistance. About 270,000 of 
them (22%) had moved in the previous 
five years, with over one-third (98,600) 
relocating to new homes with special 
health features. The most common 
adaptation was bathroom modifications 
(26% of all older movers with activity 
limitations), followed by a street-level 
entrance, extra handrails and a lift device. 
With advancing age, the demand for 
special adaptations to the home increases. 
3 Senior's residences refer to private dwellings 
(for example, apartment or condominium complexes) spe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of older people. These 
needs can include everything from being within easy walk- 


ing distance of a mall or golf course, to providing 
housekeeping services. 


4 Activity limitation refers to any illness, physical condition 
or health problem existing for more than six months that 
limits the kind or amount of activity in which a person can 
engage. The Survey of Ageing and Independence estimated 
that Canadians with activity limitations accounted for 31% 
of persons aged 60 and over in 1991. 
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Summary A large number of Canadians 
aged 60 and over have changed their 
place of residence in recent years (23% 
between 1986 and 1991). They moved for 
many of the same reasons that younger 
people do: because their house no longer 
“fits;” they want to live in a better neigh- 
bourhood; they would like to be closer to 
their family. However, the older the 


No change 
Rent to rent 
Own to own 

Change 
Rent to own 
Own to rent 

Total! 

Own 
Rent 


60 and over 


person at the time of the move, the more 
likely their reasons were influenced by 
the desire for social support, whether to 
be closer to family or to live in a seniors’ 
residence. 

Given the rising proportion of older 
households,? older Canadians on the 
move may present a considerable chal- 
lenge to the housing industry. The fact 


Age group 


Total 


60-69 70 and over 


(% who moved in previous 5 years) 


41 45 
32 26 


13 2 
14 hy 


45 
55 


1 Excludes persons who did not maintain their households five years ago. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Household Income, Facilities and Equipment Database, 1995. 
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that a substantial share of older movers 
seek smaller homes is significant. If the 
trend persists, the supply of larger houses 
available to younger families should 
increase, leading to better use of the 
housing stock in some communities. At 
the same time, there may be a surge in 
demand for other types of housing. 
Innovative housing options and technol- 
ogy will help older Canadians, especially 
those with activity limitations, to remain 
in their own homes as they age. An 
increasing number of alternatives, such as 
seniors’ residences and sheltered housing, 
are also becoming available for seniors 
who want housing that is designed to 
meet their needs for a low-maintenance 
home, health care or convenient access 
to recreation and leisure activities. 
5 The percentage of households aged 55 years and over is 
expected to increase from 32% (3.3 million) in 1991 to 
almost 43% (5.6 million) in 2011. Roger Lewis, The Long 
Term Housing Outlook, Household Growth in Canada and 


the Provinces, 1991-2016. Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, Catalogue no. NH15-154/2016E, 1997. 


Janet Che-Alford is a senior analyst and 
Kathryn Stevenson is an analyst in 
Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Breast cancer is by far the leading 
form of cancer diagnosed in Canadian 
women, accounting for about 30% 
of all newly reported cancers. 
Approximately one woman in nine can 
expect to develop breast cancer during 
her lifetime; about one in 25 will die of 
it. Although a number of risk factors 
for breast cancer have been identified, 
few lend themselves to preventive 
action. However, early detection of 
tumours can help control the impact 
Mammo Ta h of the disease. Recent Canadian data 
= p y confirm a promising trend: the 
mortality rate is falling. This article 
briefly surveys trends in breast cancer 


by Leslie A. Gaudette incidence and mortality rates for 


Jane F. Gentleman and Judy Lee | Women. in different age groups, 
and examines women’s use of 


mammography to screen for 
breast disease. ! 
‘Men can get breast cancer too, but its occurrence is rare. In 1991, 


one case of breast cancer was diagnosed in men for about 
every 140 cases diagnosed in women. 
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Incidence rates stable for younger 


women Over 80,000 Canadian women — : 
ROA encamelcnecmaimmm breast cancer incidence has been increasing 


breast cancer. Although most common but mortality shows slow decline 
among older women, breast cancer can | | 
also strike women at the peak of their Per 100,000 
work and family responsibilities. It is the 
leading cause of death for women aged 
35 to 49. While some people have Incidence 
expressed concern that it is becoming 
more common among women aged 40 to 
49, the growth in numbers of new cases 
can be entirely explained by the 
movement of baby-boomers into their 
forties during the 1990s. When changes a a 
in the size of the population aged 40 to = a 
49 are accounted for, incidence rates for 
breast cancer have actually remained fair- 
ly stable for younger women, at about 01970 1975 1980 1985 1990 1995 
130 per 100,000 women aged 40 to 49. Note: Rates are age-standardized to the 1991 Canadian population adjusted for net census undercoverage. 
On the other hand, the rate of new Source: Canadian Cancer Registry, National Cancer Incidence Reporting System, and Canadian Vital 
cases diagnosed in women aged 50 to 79 Se Nes 
has increased considerably, and is most 


Ane} vie <5 


This article is adapted from four articles recently published in the Mammography is used for two purposes: 

quarterly Statistics Canada journal Health Reports. The analysis Screening — to detect tumours in the early stages of develop- 
uses both administrative and household survey data drawn from ment. Breast screening may be provided through organized 
a number of sources. The analysis of trends in incidence and provincial programs at no cost to women in the target age 


mortality uses data collected by the Canadian Cancer Registry group (50 to 69), or through the fee-for-service system to 
(1992 onwards), the National Cancer Incidence Reporting System women of all ages. 


(1969 to 1991), and the Canadian Vital Statistics Data Base (1969 
to 1995). These administrative databases are maintained by the 
Health Statistics Division of Statistics Canada. Rates were age- 
standardized to the 1991 Canadian population to account for 
changes in the age structure of the population over time. 
Administrative data on the annual number of mammograms — For more information, see: 
provided to Canadian women were obtained from departments ¢ Gaudette, Leslie A., Carol Silberberger, Chris A. Altmayer and 
of health and provincial and territorial breast screening pro- Ru-Nie Gao, “Trends in Breast Cancer Incidence and 
grams. Information about women’s responses to questions Mortality,” Health Reports, Statistics Canada Catalogue 82-003- 
about their mammography history were collected by the XPB, Vol. 8, no. 2; pp. 29-37. 
1994-95 National Population Health Survey (NPHS). In asking Gaudette, Leslie A., Chris A. Altmayer, Karla M.P. Nobrega, and 
women about their mammography history, it did not distin- Judy Lee, “Trends in mammography utilization, 1981 to 1994,” 
guish between mammograms received in organized breast Health Reports, Vol. 8, no. 3; pp. 17-25. 
screening programs and those received from other sources. The, Gentleman, Jane F. and Judy Lee, “Who Doesn’t Get a 
analysis focuses mainly on women aged 50 to 69 (2,111 Mammograny”, Health Reports, Vol. 9, no. 1; pp. 19-28. 
respondents, representing about 2.6 million women). ¢ Gaudette, Leslie A., Ru-Nie Gao, Marek Wysocki and Francois 
Mammogram — a safe, low-dose X-ray of the breast that uses a Nault, “Update on breast Cancer Mortality,” Health Reports, 
special technique to find tumours at an early stage. Vol. 9, no. 1; pp. 31-34. 


Diagnostic assessment — to assist in the diagnosis of suspect- 
ed or existing breast problems. Diagnostic mammograms are 
provided only through the fee-for-service system, where 
physician referrals are required. 
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likely due to women’s increasing use of 
screening mammography. 
_ Incidence of breast cancer has risen sharply 

Mortality rates declining Between | |) GUI Mure Th) Se) 
1969 and 1995, the annual number of | |_| 
deaths due to breast cancer almost | [i Per 100,000 
doubled from 2,750 to 4,925. Throughout : 500 
the 1970s and 1980s, however, the age- 
standardized mortality rate was fairly 
stable, at 30 to 32 per 100,000 women. 
Then it began to drop: by 1995, the 
mortality rate was 28.4 deaths per 
100,000 women, the lowest rate reported 
since 1950. This decline is not dramatic, 
but it is statistically significant. 

Furthermore, for people concerned that 
breast cancer is becoming more common 
among younger women, the mortality rate 
declined for all women under age 70. Some 
of this was due to the appreciable decline 
in rates for women in their sixties, and may 
be partly explained by their reproductive 
experiences: this cohort became mothers at 
a younger age than did earlier cohorts, and 
a younger age at first childbirth is associated 
with lower rates of breast cancer. Declines 
in mortality may also be caused by earlier Y 4980 1985 4990 
detection of tumours through mammogra- 


phy or the use of more effective treatments, Source: Canadian Cancer Registry and National Cancer Incidence Reporting System. 
particularly for cancers diagnosed at an 
early stage. 


A favourable survival rate Survival ks 
rates for breast cancer are more Breast cancer mortality rates are declining 
favourable than those for many other among all women under age 70 — - 
forms of cancer. According to data from — 3 eS 
the Alberta and Saskatchewan cancer 
registries, almost 70% of women with | | Per 100,000 
breast cancer can expect to live for at 
least five more years after being diag- 
nosed, and about 50% will live for at 
least another 10 years. However, survival 
rates vary considerably by age; younger 
women are more likely to survive for at 
least 10 years, partly because older 
women are more likely to die from other 
causes. Also, while survival rates for most 
types of cancer stabilize after five years, 
those for breast cancer do not; instead, 
they continue to fall. This means that for 
many years after diagnosis, constant 
vigilance is needed to monitor for the 
recurrence of the disease. 


1980 1985 
Can breast cancer be controlled with 


earlier detection? Surviving breast 
cancer also depends greatly on the stage 
the cancer has reached at the time of 


Source: Canadian Vital Statistics Data Base. 
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ps 


oe : diagnosis. Generally speaking, when the 

= 3 5 . cancer is confined to the breast and is 
CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER less than 2 cm in size (Stage I), women 
survive far longer than when the tumour 
has metastasized to other organs 
. . ; (Stage IV). This is why early detection of 

: = Risk factors | | tumours can extend life, and why 


mammography is an important element 


Over the past 50 years, many studies have attempted to determine the factors | |) in sucha strategy. Finding tumours when 
associated with a higher risk of developing breast cancer. Factors identified | | they are still small, in conjunction with 
by these studies as presenting a moderate to high relative risk for breast advances in treatment, affords some hope 
cancer include age, country of birth, family history of breast cancer, and | | of improving survival rates. Because 
biopsy-confirmed benign proliferative breast disease; factors associated with mammographic screening offers one of 
minor relative risk include reproductive history and lifestyle. the best chances of defeating breast 
In many studies, increased risk is linked to what could be called hormonal cancer at this time, the Canadian Cancer 
factors — such as use of oral contraceptives, estrogen replacement therapy Society recommends that women aged 
and the number of children born — but the level of association is still 50 to 69 have a mammogram every 
uncertain. Prolonged breast feeding, which has been shown in a number of two years. 
populations to reduce risk, is thought to explain at least part of the low The number of mammograms performed 
incidence of breast cancer among Inuit women. Diet has long been thought in Canada every year climbed rapidly from 
to be important, although a strong association between breast cancer and 250,000 in 1985 to 1.3 million in 1991, and 
specific dietary components has yet to be confirmed. Yet despite the work | stabilized at 1.4 million in 1994. The sharp 
done to identify possible causes of breast cancer, only about half of new | | | upturn between 1985 and 1991 largely 
cases can be explained by known risk factors. | | reflects increases in the number of 
mammograms performed to screen for 
Risk factors for breast cancer in women breast cancer. (For example, in 1994-95, 


80% of women aged 40 to 79 reported 
that their last mammogram was a “check- 
up,” while 17% had had one because of 
an existing “breast problem,” such as a 
palpable lump.) The numbers reported in 
the 1990s are relatively stable partly 
because governments introduced breast 
screening programs targeted at women 
aged 50 to 69, and partly because women 
Moderate relative risk may have begun to receive mammograms 
| | every two years rather than annually. 


High-risk Low-risk 


High relative risk 


Age Old Young 
Country of birth North America, Asia, Africa 
Northern Europe 
Family history (mother and sister with 
breast cancer) Yes No 


History of cancer in one breast Yes No 
Family history (mother or sister with 

breast cancer) es 
Biopsy — confirmed benign proliferative 

disease Yes No 
Chest X-ray (moderate to high doses) Yes No 


No | || Majority of women over 40 have had 
at least one mammogram As the 
increase in the annual number of mam- 
mograms indicates, a growing number of 
| | Canadian women have had the proce- 
Minor relative risk | | dure. According to the 1994-95 National 
Socioeconomic status High Low Population Health Survey (NPHS), 64% of 
Marital status Never-married Ever-married women aged 40 and over had had at least 
Place of residence Urban Rural one mammogram in their lives, with the 


Age at menarche (first menstruation) Under 12 15 or over . highest lifetime aes trates byword 

Age at first full-term pregnancy aia ayer Under 20 | in their fifties (74%) and sixties (71%), the 

Age at menopause 55 or over Under 45 fe | age groups targeted by breast screening 

i | | programs. This was up substantially from 
esity 58% and 51%, respectively, as reported in 
Breast cancer at age 50 or more Obese Thin 


sts the 1990 Health Promotion Survey. 
Breast cancer allessaltaitiage oO ie Obese A number of different factors are related 


Source: Adapted from J.L. Kelsey. “Breast cancer epidemiology: Summary and future directions.” : to the likelihood that a woman in the 
Epidemiologic Reviews 1993; Vol. 15, no 1; pp. 256-263. target age group has had at least one 
mammogram in her life; these factors 
include income, education, place of 


== 
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residence (urban or rural), physician 
advice and immigrant status. A multi- 
variate analysis of odds ratios helps to 
identify characteristics that are associated 
with mammography utilization. 

Having a mammogram is associated to 
some extent with the availability of a 
coordinated, organized breast screening 
program. For example, the odds that 
women aged 50 to 69 had had a 
mammogram were low in Newfoundland, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba (provinces 
without an organized breast screening 
program), compared with Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia (the two provinces 
with the longest-running breast screening 
programs). Contact with the medical 
system for one reason or another also 
had a considerable impact: women who 
had seen a doctor in the previous year 
had much higher odds of having used 
mammographic screening, as did those 
who had cancer of any kind. 

Married women (including common- 
law) also had higher odds of ever having 
had a mammogram compared with 
women who had never been married. 
Women whose primary activity was 
working for pay had significantly higher 
odds than women who were caregivers 
or retired; similarly, university or college 
graduates had higher odds than women 
without high school completion. 
Interestingly, household income was not 
significantly associated with a woman 
ever having had a mammogram, perhaps 
reflecting the universal accessibility of 
health care in Canada. 

Place of birth is linked with ever having 
had a mammogram. Women who had 
emigrated from countries where breast 
cancer rates are considerably lower than 
in Canada.— Asia, South and.Central 
America, the Caribbean and Africa — had 
significantly lower mammography odds 
than either Canadian-born women, or 
women who had emigrated from the 
United States, Australia or northern 
Europe. 


Who has recently had a mammogram? 
Whether women who had had a mammo- 
gram complied completely with the 
recommendation for women aged 50 to 69 
to have a screening mammogram every 
two years, depended on most of the same 
factors associated with whether they had 
had a mammogram at all. Among women 
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Age group 
Total 40 80 and 
andover 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 _ over 
0 


Yo 


Canada 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


-- Sample too small to be released. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994-95. 


The incidence of breast cancer has traditionally been higher in the western 
provinces and lower in the eastern provinces. In recent years, incidence rates 
have begun to converge, although they are still relatively high in British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. The rates now reported in 
the provinces east of Ontario are relatively higher than they have historically 
been, perhaps partly because of the improved methods now used to register 
new cases. For example, some women develop more than one primary breast 
cancer, and various provincial cancer registries may use different rules to count 
these multiple primaries. On the other hand, changing fertility patterns and 
differing rates of implementation of breast screening mammography programs 
may contribute to provincial variations in incidence rates. 


Breast cancer incidence rates and mortality rates vary by province and territory’ 


Incidence rate Mortality rate 
(1989-1991) (1991-1993) 
Per 100,000 women 


Canada 97.6 29.9 
Newfoundland 80.0* 29.1 
Prince Edward Island 102.2 25.4 
Nova Scotia 102.30 32.9. 
New Brunswick 95.1 29.0 
Quebec O12. hla 
Ontario 98 1 30.6* 
Manitoba 104 7* Oi By” 
Saskatchewan 10272 2 (0 
Alberta 97.7 29.9 
British Columbia 106.8* 26.0* 
Yukon 68.8 18.8 
Northwest Territories Gals iat 

* Statistically significant difference from national rate. 


1 Rates are age-standardized to the 1991 Canadian population adjusted for net census undercoverage. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Health Statistics Division. 
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who had ever had a mammogram, the 
odds of compliance with the Canadian 
Cancer Society recommendation were 
highest for married women, women in the 
paid workforce, those with a college or 


university education, and those who had 
recently visited a doctor. 


Summary Breast cancer is one of the 
most serious health concerns of Canadian 


Doctor visits, marital status and education are associated GSilk 
with women aged 50 to 69 having a mammogram | 


(Reference category shown in italics) 


Had a mammogram in 
previous two years 


Ever hada 
mammogram 


Province 
Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 
Alberta 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Prince Edward Island 
New Brunswick 
Manitoba 
Nova Scotia 
Newfoundland 


Lives in Census Metropolitan Area 


Visited doctor in last 12 months 
No 
Yes 


Has cancer 


Marital status 
Never-married 
Now married 
Common-law 
Separated/divorced 
Widowed 


Main activity last 12 months 
Working 
Working and caregiving 
Caregiving 
Looking for work 
Retired (includes at school and ill) 


Education 
Less than secondary 
Secondary 
More than high school 
College or university 
Household income 
Low 
Lower middle 
Upper middle 
High 
Place of birth 
Canada 


Other North America, Europe, Australia 
South/Central America, Caribbean, Africa 


Asia 


1.00 
0.84 
1.18 
0.26* 
0.48 
1.40 


: Statistically significant. 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Population Health Survey, 1994-95. 
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women. The incidence rate for this 
disease has not changed for women 
under 50, while it has risen for women 
aged 50 to 79. By contrast, in 1995, the 
Canadian breast cancer mortality rate was 
at its lowest point since 1950, the result 
of declining mortality rates for women in 
all age groups under age 70. 

Mammography is an important contri- 
butor to the increased diagnosis of breast 
cancer, but the crucial question is 
whether earlier detection will affect 
breast cancer mortality rates over the 
long term. Because the decline in the 
breast cancer mortality rate has occurred 
so soon after the increase in screening 
mammography, it is unlikely that screen- 
ing alone is behind the decline. The 
earlier diagnoses achieved with mam- 
mography may be playing a role, 
together with treatment advances and 
fertility patterns, as seen in the United 
States. In Canada, the most rapidly falling 
mortality rates are recorded for the 
two provinces (British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan) with the most extensive 
breast screening programs and among 
the highest mammography ates. 
Continued monitoring and analysis of 
breast cancer mortality trends will be 
needed to assess the relative effect of 
mammography, treatment and various 
risk factors. 


Jane F. Gentleman is Assistant Director, 
Analytic Methods, Social Survey Methods 
Division, Leslie A. Gaudette is a senior 
analyst and Judy Lee is an analyst in the 
Health Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. 
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7 _ EDUCATORS’ NOTEBOOK — 


Za 
I he Suggestions for using Canadi 


Social Le in the classroom | 


3 Se ee oe Se ae: 


Lesson plan for “Older Canadians on the Move.” 


Objectives 

_| To identify the elements of a neighbourhood. 

_) To identify the services needed by people of different ages. 

_! To understand how demography affects the economic well-being of the community. 


Method 


i. Ask the students to build a profile of the neighbourhood around the school (define 
the boundaries clearly). As they walk around the area chosen, ask them to record 
such things as the number and type of retail stores (e.g. grocery, hardware, and 
clothing stores); housing (e.g. single family homes, apartment buildings); businesses 
(e.g. architects, plumbers); educational institutions; community services (e.g. fire 
stations, health care professionals); churches; transportation services (e.g. bus 
routes, parking lots, bike paths). 


Based on the characteristics observed, what kind of neighbourhood is it? That is, are 
most of the residents families with teenagers, families with pre-schoolers, older 
couples, young singles, or a mix of different types of families and individuals. 


Read “Older Canadians on the Move.” Assume that 300 people, mostly seniors, arrive in 
the neighbourhood in the next 6 months. How might this change the neighbourhood? 
For example, would an old mansion be converted into a seniors’ residence, a new 
gardening store open, the hardware store sell more adaptive aids like grab-bars for 
shower stalls, a dentist or General Practitioner open a new practice? Would the changes 
be different than those that followed the arrival of young families? 


. Assume that another 300 people, mostly young families, move into the neighbour- 
hood in the next year. How might the neighbourhood change? For example, 
would portable classrooms be put up around the elementary school, children’s 
shoe store open, more teenagers be hired to work in the local stores, traffic 
calming measures be introduced in the streets? 


Assume that instead of an influx of new residents, 300 people leave the neighbour- 
hood. Which elements of the neighbourhood would be the first to change? 


Using other resources 


UY Use the E-STAT CD-ROM to develop a social and economic profile of a town. 
Identify the differences between its current conditions and those prevailing 5 or 
10 years ago, in terms of employment levels, main industries, age and education of 
population, and so on. 


Read Report on the Demographic Situation in Canada, 1996, Statistics Canada 
Catalogue no. 91-209-XPE, to see how fertility rates differ in common-law 
relationships and legal marriages. 


() Use the 1996 Census data available on the Statistics Canada website at www.statcan.ca. 


Share your ideas! 

Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other educa- 
tors? Send your ideas or comments to Joel Yan, Dissemination Division, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A OT6. FAX (613) 951-4513 or Internet e-mail: 
yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and any 
item or article in Canadian Social Trends for use in your classroom. 
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NEED MORE Den F eh 
| STATISTICS CANADA? 


Call our NATIONAL ENQUIRIES LINE: 

1-800-263-1136 
To order publications: 
NATIONAL ORDER LINE: 1-800-267-6677 
INTERNET: order@statcan.ca 


NATIONAL TDD LINE: 
1-800-363-7629 


Statistics Canada has 9 Regional Reference Centres to serve you: 


Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Halifax, Nova Scotia — (902) 426-5331 

Fax number (902) 426-9538 


Quebec 
Montréal, Quebec — (514) 283-5725 
Fax number (514) 283-9350 


Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario — (416) 973-6586 
Fax number (416) 973-7475 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba — (204) 983-4020 
Fax number (204) 983-7543 


Saskatchewan 
Regina, Saskatchewan — (306) 780-5405 
Fax number (306) 780-5403 


Alberta and Northwest Territories 
Edmonton, Alberta — (403) 495-3027 
Fax number (403) 495-5318 


Southern Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta (403) 292-6717 
Fax number (403) 292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — (604) 666-3691 
Fax number (604) 666-4863 


National Capital Region 
(613) 951-8116 
Fax number (613) 951-0581 


Standards of Service to the Public 
To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada follows 
established standards covering statistical products and services, deliv- 
ery of statistical information, cost-recovered services and service to 
respondents. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please con- 
tact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


Make sure we know where to find you by 
filling out the inserted reply card in the cen- 
tre of the publication. If the reply card is no 
longer attached, please forward the neces- 
sary information (Subscriber's name, old 
address, new address, telephone number 
and client reference number) to: 


Operations and Integration 
Division Circulation 
Management 
Statistics Canada 
120 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OT6 


We require six weeks advance notice to 
ensure uninterrupted delivery, so please keep 
us informed when you're on the move! 
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____ Labour force (000s) Participation Unemployment Employment/ 

Population 15+ Total Employed Unemployed rate rate population 

(%) (%) ratio (“%) 

1980! 18,550 11,983 11,082 900 64.6 0 59.7 
1981 18,883 i202 11,398 934 6573 7.6 60.4 
1982 19,177 12,398 11,035 1,363 64.7 11.0 Ly) 
1983 19,433 12,610 11,106 1,504 64.9 11.9 67 
1984 19,681 T2003 11,402 1,450 65.3 Tes 57.9 
1985 19,929 1oal23 11,742 1,381 65.8 10.5 58.9 
1986 20,182 13,378 12,095 200 66.3 9.6 59.9 
1987 20,432 13/633 12,422 1,208 66.7 8.9 60.8 
1988 20,690 13,900 12,819 1,082 67.2 7.8 62.0 
1989 20,968 14,151 13,086 1,065 67.5 1S 62.4 
1990 21,277 14,329 13,165 1,164 67.3 8.1 61.9 
1991 21,613 14,408 12,916 1,492 66.7 10.4 59.8 
1992 21,986 14,482 12,842 1,640 65.9 das 58.4 
1993 22,371 14,663 13,015 1,649 65.5 tle? 58.2 
1994 22,171 14,832 13,292 1,541 65.3 10.4 58.5 
1995 23,027 14,928 13,506 1,422 64.8 9.5 58.6 
1996 2a;o02 15,145 13,676 1,469 64.9 9.7 58.6 
1997 23,687 15,354 13,941 1,413 64.8 9.2 58.9 


1 Estimates for 1980 to 1994 were revised to reflect results of the 1991 Census of population, including historical adjustments for census undercoverage and 
inclusion of non-permanent residents. 


- Employment-to-population ratio of GCSiin Earnings profile of hushand-wife families, (CS) 
- youths aged 15-24, 1980 to 1996 1981 to 1995 
% of youths employed % of all husband-wife families 
70 70 
Dual-earner 
50 
40 
Sis 
90 F andptae Husband sole earner 
fob (ttn measiiienaensmanmnasncnnTNteF wi oid caine 
0 eae Aeneas I Se eres 5 ee Te ee 0 | = eb i cae | pe eee eee ee 
1980 1985 1990 1996 1981 1985 1990 1995 


Source: Statistics Canada, Labour Force Survey. Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-215-XPB. 
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PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates 


1For year ending June 30. 


PR Updated postcensal estimates 


2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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R Revised data 


F Final data 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
& POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s) 27,/90.6 28,120.14 28,542.2  28,946.8 29,2556 29617.4  29969.2  30,286.6 
Annual growth (%) 1.5 1: 1.5 1.4 1.1% 1.2 12 + | 
Immigration! 202,979 219,250  —-241,810 265,405 234,457 215,470 208,791 * | 
Emigration! 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44 807 45,949 47,230 * 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) __ tae 14.3 14.0 13.4 eZ 12.9 12.5£ * 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 6.8 6.1 5.8 ORO Ble 9.4 9.2 + 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 2.8 Poll 2.8 Pall Pail 2.6 2.4 «| 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 1,079 1,048 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
— goods sector (000s) 3,809 3,982 3,457 3,448 3,045 3,653 3,681 3,769 
— service sector (000s) 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 9,995 10,172 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,413 
Unemployment rate (%) 8.1 10.4 lle lle? 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 
Part-time employment (%) WA 18.1 18.5 19.1 18.8 18.6 18.9 19.0 
Women’s participation rate (%) 58.7 58.5 58.0 57.9 57.6 57.4 57.6 57.4 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 34.7 35.1 34.9 34.3 = = - 33.9 
INCOME 
Median family income 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 48,079 49,411 * 
% of families with low income (1992 Base 123) 13.0 1 14.6 1836) 14.5 14.5 * 
Women’s full-time earnings as a % of men’s 67.7 69.6 71.9 UW2L 69.8 
EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 5,347.4? 54024P 54585 5442.2 55949F 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s 856.6 903.1 931.0 95118 964.7 F 962.7 971.5£ 980.3 § 
Doctoral degrees awarded 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 3,902 3,716 3,798 § 3,727 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 5:9 Dal * * 
HEALTH 
% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men Bee Bol iol 37.0 36.3 36.0 * 
— women 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.7 R 39.3 * * 
% of deaths due to cancer — men 27.8 28.1 28.4 R 27.9 28.3 30.3 29.3 
— women 26.8 27.0 DUS 26.9 27.0 les 27.9E 
Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.2 6.1 * 
JUSTICE 
Crime rates (per 100,000 — violent 970 1,056 1,077 8 1,072 1,038 R 995 973 * 
— property 5,093 6,141 5,868 R 5,524 8 5,212 8 5,235 R 5,192 * 
— homicide 2.4 ah 2.6 Die 2.0 2.0 2.1 
GOVERNMENT 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000 183,505.78 190,745.5® 207,245.88 214,317.38 215567.4  208,494.6 * 
—as a % of total expenditures 56.0 8 56.8 8 58.5 R 60.0 8 60.1 58.3 * + 
— as a% of GDP 24.58 26.78 28.8% 29.48 28.2 26.9 x * 
UI beneficiaries (000s 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 * x 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) _ 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 3,500.2 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,930.1 2,282.2 2,723.0 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 * * 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GDP (1986 $) — annual % change -0.2 -1.8 +0.8 +2.2 +4.1 +2.3 +1.5 * 
Annual inflation rate (% 48 5.6 les 1.8 0.2 Dal 1.6 1.6 
Urban housing starts 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 * 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate M Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 
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Teenagers least likely to wear bicycle helmet 


Although the majority of the 1,665 bicycle-related 

deaths from 1980 to 1994 (57%) occured among riders 

under age 20, few teenaged riders wear a bicycle 
helmet. According to the 1994-95 National Population Health 
Survey, only 16% of cyclists aged 12 to 14 and only 8% of those 
aged 15 to 19 always wore a helmet when riding. Most teens 
said they did not own a helmet, while others said they were 
uncomfortable wearing one. Girls were more likely to say they 
worried about being ridiculed, a fear reflected in the fact that 
girls were less likely than boys to wear a helmet. 

Helmet use was highest in Ontario and British Columbia, and 
lowest in the Prairies and Quebec. Both adults and children in 
rural areas were less likely than urban residents to wear a helmet 
regularly when cycling. Higher rates of helmet use were also 
associated with high income and higher levels of education. 


Health Reports, Autumn 1997, Vol. 9, no. 2 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 


Tuition financing bigger share of university budgets 


Almost one-quarter of university operating revenues 

came from student fees in 1995, compared with only 

one-sixth in both 1975 and 1985. Between 1990 and 
1995, students have seen an average 62% tuition fee increase in 
real terms (after inflation). The increase occurred mainly because 
government grants did not keep pace with increasing enrol- 
ments. In 1980, universities received almost $6.50 in government 
grants for every one dollar they collected from students; by 1995, 
this had fallen to just under $3. Despite the fee increases, the 
percentage of young people attending university continued to 
rise, perhaps because the recession of the early 1990s convinced 
many youths to further their education. 


Education Quarterly Review, Summer 1997, Vol. 4, no. 2 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-003-XPB 


Canadians going back to the movies 


The number of movie theatre admissions reached 85 
million in 1995-96, its highest level in 13 years. 
Although overall growth was up 3% from the previous 
year, five provinces reported declines in attendance, with the 
largest drops experienced in Manitoba (-11%) and New 
Brunswick (-6%), Attendance increased the most in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories (+19%) and Alberta (+8%). Renewed 
interest in movies may have been kindled by larger multi-screen 
theatres and by lower ticket prices, which have declined an aver- 
age of 12% over the last four years thanks to discount specials 
like cheap Tuesdays and children’s matinées. 
Motion Picture Theatre Survey, 1995-96 
Statistics Canada, Product no. 87FOOO9XPE 


Proportion of adults attending school full-time 
doubles in 20 years 


Between October 1976 and October 1996, the percent- 

age of adults enrolled in school full-time doubled from 

1.0% to 2.1%, or from 107,000 to 344,000. Although 
men were more likely to outnumber women at the start of the 
period, by the mid-1990s roughly equal numbers of men and 
women were sitting in the classroom. Most adult students are 
studying to improve their work prospects, with 8 in 10 citing 
their present or future job as the main reason for returning to 
school full-time. 


Perspectives on labour and income, Autumn 1997, Vol. 9, no. 3 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


Almost one in five workers self-employed in the 1990s 


Almost three-quarters of the increase in jobs between 

1989 and 1996 went to self-employed workers. The 

self-employed now account for 18% of the workforce, 
up from 14% in 1989 and 12% in 1976. Women entrepreneurs 
have recorded the strongest growth, accounting for one-third of 
the self-employed in 1996 compared with one-quarter in 1976. 

In 1996, half of the self-employed worked in the trade, busi- 
ness services and personal and households services; and 
one-quarter worked in agriculture or construction. Most of the 
self-employed were drawn to the independence, flexibility, and 
opportunity to run a business or the possibility of making more 
money. But the average earnings of the self-employed were only 
about 91% of paid workers. This average masks the fact that self- 
employed earnings were “polarized” — about 45% made less than 
$20,000 in 1995 but over 4% made more than $100,000. 


Labour force update: The self-employed 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB 


% in each earnings group 


45 


42 


ia Paid workers 
Fa Self-employed 


Less than  $20,000-  $40,000-  $60,000-  $80,000- $100,000 
$20,000 39,999 59,999 79,999 99,999 plus 


Source: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB 
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Your guide to Canada's 
collection of facts and figures 


From the most pressing topics of the 
day, like employment, income, trade 
and education, to specific research 
studies, like adult literacy in Canada 
or products shipped by Canadian 
manufacturers, you'll find the 
reference information on all these 
and more in the Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 1997. 


You'll also find details on a wealth of 
print publications (and their alterna- 
tive formats, where available) on 
Canada’s changing business, social 
and economic conditions. 


Whether you are a researcher, 

a policy-maker, a planner or a 
librarian, a regular user of the 
Catalogue or have never seen it 
before, you'll appreciate its flexibility 
and efficiency. 


| ORDER YOUR OWN COPY TODAY! 


|. The Statistics Canada Catalogue 1997 (Catalogue No. 11-204-XPE) is 


Designed to facilitate your research, 
the combined subject and title index 
will direct you to the right page in 
seconds. 


Each listing includes the full title, the 
catalogue number, the language of 
the product, the price, a brief ab- 
stract of the content, and more. It’s 
your one-stop shop for the full range 
of Statistics Canada’s products. 


To make sure that the Catalogue 
stands up to frequent use, it’s been 
bound in a specially coated cover to 
prevent broken spines, tattered 
edges and dog-eared corners. 


available in Canada for $16 (plus either GST and applicable PST, or 15% HST), 
and for US$16 outside Canada. CALL toll-free 1 800 267-6677, FAX toll-free 
| 1 800 889-9734 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
| Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, ; 
| Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, K1A OT6. You may also order via the Internet at 


order@statcan.ca or contact the nearest Statistics Canada reference 
centre listed in this publication: 
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oo. With Canadian 
Social Trends! 


On. of Statistics Canada’s most popular 
periodicals for more than 10 years, Canadian 
Social Trends brings you clear, topical coverage on 
the critical issues and pertinent trends that anes 
you and your organization. 


This colourful, best-selling quarterly transforms 
data from over 50 national surveys into 

information you can use — all in an easy-to-read 
magazine format supported by numerous charts, 
tables and graphs. It features key topics of major 
importance such as the employment of people with 
disabilities, children in low-income families, 
care-giving to seniors, emerging trends in 
computer use, and much, much more. 


Subscribe today! You won t want tor miss a single issue 


For only $36 (plus GST and applicable PST) annually in Canada and US$36 outside Canada! 


To order Canadian Social Trends (catalogue no. 11-008-XPE), write to Statistics Canada, neraions and Integration Division, Circulation Mana 
120 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 Canada or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed i in this penta 


If more convenient, fax your order to 1-800-889-9734 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or MasterCard. 


Via Internet: order@statcan.ca. 
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Thousands of educators, business and policy 
analysts, social-science professionals and 
academics refer to Canadian Social Trends 
regularly. Subscribing today will help you 
to: 


@ keep track of significant social 
developments 


™@ evaluate social conditions 
li plan new programs or services 
lM formulate funding proposals, and 


iB prepare reports that address your 
organization’s policies 
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Canada 
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SECOND-HAND SMOKE [1 DRINKING AND DRIVING 


Statistics Statistique 
C Canada 


— 
What do 


Canadians 


Ti AY) } re you a nutritionist, food industry 
LPey | analyst, market researcher or a consumer 
/ “a ©" who needs to know what Canadians are 
eating? If the answer is yes, then the publication Food 
Consumption in Canada will meet your needs. 


This two-part publication offers: 


m comprehensive coverage on consumption patterns of 
numerous foods and beverages; 


m data on our food supply from farm production, 
processing and imports; 


w information on how much food is exported, used by 
processors and held in storage; 


m fifteen years of data at your fingertips; 


m analysis and graphs illustrating trends and changes 
in eating patterns. 


How much meat, cheese and other dairy products are 
Canadians eating? Are we drinking more low-fat milk? 
How much alcohol, tea and coffee are Canadians 


& 


drinking? Has our consumption of sugar, eggs, rice and 
nuts changed over time? If you are curious about these 
questions, then Part 1 (catalogue 32-229-XPB) will be 
of interest to you. For information on consumption 
patterns for fruit, vegetables, fish, butter and salad oils, 
see Part II (catalogue 32-230-XPB). Each publication is 
$33 (plus GST/HST and applicable PST) in Canada and 
US$33 outside Canada. 


To learn more about Food Consumption in Canada 
Parts | and II, call the Agriculture Division of Statistics 
Canada toll-free at 1-800-465-1991. 


To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, or contact the 
nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in this 
publication. 


If more convenient, fax your order to 1-800-889-9734 
or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your Visa or 
MasterCard. 


Via internet: order@statcan.ca 


Your link to understanding how 
Canadians’ food supply and diet 
have changed over time! 
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Public concern about environmental 
to sec on ae an tobacco smoke (ETS), also known as 
second-hand smoke, has grown consider- 


ably in the last decade. Communities across 


S mM O ke Canada have developed new laws and poli- 
cies that ban or restrict smoking in many 


workplaces and public buildings.! 


by Warren Clark = | 
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In the United States, the Centers for 
Disease Control reported that nearly 9 out 
of 10 non-smoking Americans are exposed 
to ETS as measured by their blood levels 
of cotinine, a chemical the body metabo- 


Teenaged non-smokers most likely to 
be exposed to second-hand smoke An 
age group’s exposure to second-hand 
smoke and its members’ smoking rates 
parallel each other, perhaps because 


between people of similar age. Smoking 
rates and non-smokers’ exposure to ETS 
for those aged 20 and over are quite sim- 
ilar. However, non-smoking teenagers 
aged 15 to 19 had much higher rates of 


ere 


lizes from nicotine.? In Canada, no similar social interactions are most common 
national measures of exposure to ETS 
using blood tests exist. However, the 1995 
General Social Survey (GSS) did investi- 
gate Canadians’ exposure to second-hand 


smoke. 


daily contact with second-hand smoke 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


Nearly half of non-smokers are 
exposed to second-hand smoke In 
1995, 4.5 million non-smoking Canadians 
aged 15 and over were exposed to 
cigarette smoke on a daily basis. Another 
2.2 million were exposed to it at least 
once a week, while about 840,000 were 
exposed to it less frequently. In terms of 
percentages, about 28% of non-smokers 
aged 15 and over breathed second-hand 
smoke every day, while about 19% were 
exposed to it somewhat less often. Just 
over half of non-smokers reported that 
they were not exposed to ETS. 


General Social Survey (GSS) 


This article uses data from the 1995 GSS to examine the exposure of non- 
smokers to cigarette smoke. The GSS covers persons aged 15 and over living 
in private households in the 10 provinces. Data were collected from nearly 
11,000 respondents, representing over 23 million people, 70% of whom were 
non-smokers (i.e., had never smoked cigarettes or were former smokers who 
had not smoked in the 30 days before the survey). 

The 1995 GSS asked Canadian adults how often and where they were 
exposed to ETS; had they noticed any effects as a result of exposure to ETS; 
were there smoking restrictions in their homes; and what illnesses or physical 
irritations they believed had been caused by second-hand cigarette smoke. 

The level of health risk that non-smokers face from second-hand smoke 
depends on the number of cigarettes smoked, room size, tar level in the 
cigarette, duration of exposure and ventilation level of the room. Lacking this 
information, the GSS is unable to estimate the relative health risk to which indi- 
viduals are exposed. However, it is probably safe to say that the more frequent 
the exposure to second-hand smoke, the greater the health risk becomes. 


1 Health Canada, “Smoking By-Laws in Canada 1995,” 
Office of Tobacco Control, 1995. 


2 James L. Pirkle et al., “Exposure of the US Population 
to Environmental Tobacco Smoke — The Third National 
Health and Nutrition Examination Survey, 1988 to 1991,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 275, 
No. 16, 24 April 1996, pp. 1233-1240. 


Young non-smokers are most likely to be exposed to second-hand smoke, 1995! 


% Of population who are current smokers % of non-smokers exposed to second-hand smoke daily 


eae 


25-34 


esa (519) 2004 Montad MGS-44NNA554 55-64 165) 


Age group 


15-19 20-24 36-44 45-54 55-64 


14996 smoking rates were somewhat higher than 1995. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 and 1996 General Social Survey. 
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(45%) than their 25% smoking rate. Teenaged non-smokers are 
not only exposed to ETS by their peer group but also by their 
parents. In fact, the home is the most common source of second 
hand smoke for non-smoking teenagers. 


Exposure most common at home In 1995, 20% of adult 
non-smokers lived with a smoker. However, only 11% of non- 
smokers (1.8 million) encountered daily second-hand smoke at 
home because not all smokers smoked in their presence every 
day. Children are even more likely to be living with a smoker. 
Some 22% of non-smoking teenagers aged 15 to 19 experienced 
daily exposure to second-hand smoke at home while 37% of 
children under the age of 12 had at least one parent who 
smoked daily.5 

The harmful consequences of smoking at home are wide- 
ranging. Children exposed to ETS are particularly susceptible to 
respiratory infections while parental smoking is a substantial 
influence on teenaged smoking behaviour.* In fact, the majority 
(84%) of adults who had ever smoked picked up the habit before 
they reached age 20. Governments have tried to restrict the sale 
of cigarettes to children and teenagers, yet many children live in 
homes where smoking parents set an example for future 
behaviour of their children. 


More men exposed to second-hand smoke On a daily basis, 
about one in three non-smoking men age 15 and over were 
exposed to second-hand smoke compared with less than one in 
four non-smoking women. The home is the most common place 
of ETS exposure for women who do not smoke. Thirteen per- 
cent breathe second-hand smoke every day at home, which is 
double the proportion (6%) who are most frequently exposed to 
ETS at work. For non-smoking men, the pattern is the opposite: 


Non-smokers exposure to second-hand 
smoke occurs most frequently at home 
or at work 


% of non-smokers 


13 


[J Home Work Mm fesearan's 


Visiting friends Not exposed to 
Eo and relatives Other [a second-hand smoke 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


15% have daily ETS exposure at their workplace while 9% 
breathe second-hand smoke daily at home. Women have higher 
ETS exposure at home in part because they spend more time at 
home than men, while men are employed for more hours than 
women and therefore experience greater exposure at work than 
women. 


Half of non-smoking households ban smoking in their 
homes About half of people living in non-smoking households 
asked smokers to abstain from smoking in their home. Smoking 
restrictions in homes with a mix of smokers and non-smokers 
were less common and less stringent: only one-third had limits, 
with total bans being most common. Not surprisingly, about 90% 
of households comprised solely of smokers had no restrictions 
on cigarette smoking within the home. 

Smoking parents are more likely to restrict smoking in their 
home if they have very young children; for example, asking 
smokers to abstain from smoking in the house, limiting smoking 
to certain rooms or restricting smoking in the presence of young 
children. According to the 1995 GSS, nearly half (45%) of smok- 
ing households with children under age 5 placed limits on 
smoking in the home. Those with older children, however, were 
less likely to do so: 34% restricted smoking if the youngest child 
was age 5 to 14, 23% if the youngest was age 15 or over and 
18% if there were no children. 


Second-hand smoke most frequent in manufacturing 
industries Evidence of the health risks of second-hand smoke 
has been accompanied by a wave of social action to regulate 
tobacco smoking in the work place and in public buildings to 
protect non-smokers from exposure to smoke. In 1995, about 1.7 
million non-smokers (10%), were exposed to second-hand 
smoke at work on a daily basis while another 374,000 encoun- 
tered it at least once a week. 

Exposure to second-hand smoke varies from industry to indus- 
try, influenced by the smoking behaviour of workers and 
smoking restrictions in each industry. In 1995, the lowest rate of 
non-smokers’ exposure to ETS occurred in industries with high 
proportions of white-collar workers: education and related 
industries (8%): finance, insurance and real estate industries 
(12%); services to business management (12%) and health and 
welfare community services (14%). 

In contrast, non-smoking workers were more likely to be 
exposed to second-hand smoke in the manufacturing industries 
(36%), non-traditional primary industries (32%), transportation 
and storage industries (30%) and product-differentiated manufac- 
turing (29%). The consumers’ services industry — such as retail 
trade, personal and recreational services — lies somewhere in 
the middle with 21%. 


Three out of five non-smokers bothered by ETS Second- 
hand smoke bothered the majority (61%) of non-smokers; in 
addition, 47% of non-smokers were physically irritated, reporting 
such symptoms as irritated eyes, breathing difficulties or a sore 


3 Statistics Canada, National Longitudinal Survey of Children and Youth, 1994. 


4 Warren Clark, “Youth smoking in Canada”, Canadian Social Trends, Winter 1996. 
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throat. Non-smokers exposed to smoke on a daily basis were 
less likely to indicate being annoyed (54%) while those with less 
frequent exposure were more likely to feel that way — for 
example, 72% of those exposed to ETS less than once a month 
were bothered by it. This may indicate that non-smokers who 
are particularly troubled or irritated by smoke avoid situations 
where they are likely to encounter it. Alternatively, infrequent 
exposure may mean they are less habituated to ETS and there- 
fore find it more irritating. Overall, women non-smokers are 
more likely to object to ETS than men, regardless of the frequen- 
cy of exposure. Not surprisingly, only 21% of smokers felt 
bothered by smoke. 


Beliefs about second-hand smoke The 1994-95 Survey on 
Smoking in Canada asked Canadians whether they felt cigarette 
smoking could cause health problems in a non-smoker. The 
majority, 84%, answered “yes”. Young people and those who 
had never smoked were most likely to agree; older smokers 
were least likely to do so. The survey found that 96% of 15- to 
19-year-old non-smokers believed there is a link between ETS 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS. 
BACKGROUNDER 


Environmental tobacco smoke (ETS) 
linked to health of non-smokers 


In 1991, Health Canada estimated that more than 300 
Canadian non-smokers die each year from lung can- 
cer caused by ETS.! As well, evidence is growing that 
ETS exposure increases the risk of heart disease 
deaths among non-smokers. American researchers 
have estimated that at least 10 times the number of 
non-smokers die from ETS-linked heart disease than 
from lung cancer.* A similar situation is likely to exist 
in Canada. In addition to lung cancer and heart dis- 
ease, two of the most serious effects of exposure, 
ETS also contributes to a host of other problems 
including reduced lung function, increased coughing, 
phlegm production and chest discomfort - all signs 
of deteriorating respiratory health. In children, ETS 
exposure is recognized as a cause of respiratory 
infections such as bronchitis and pneumonia and 
may contribute to middle ear problems, upper-airway 
irritation and a reduction in lung function. 

1 Eva M. Makomaski Illing, Murray J. Kaiserman, “Mortality Attributable to 


Tobacco Use in Canada and its Regions, 1991”, Canadian Journal of 
Public Health, Vol. 86, No. 4, July-August 1995, pp. 257-265. 


2 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency, “Respiratory Health Effects of Passive Smoking: Lung 
Cancer and Other Disorders — The Report of the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency”, Washington, 1993. 
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and poor health among non-smokers, compared with only half 
of smoking seniors. 

National data are not yet available to show the public’s support 
for bans or restrictions on smoking in public places. However, 
according to an Ontario survey, the vast majority of adults — 
both smokers and non-smokers — support smoking restrictions 
in public settings such as restaurants, workplaces, banks and 
movie theatres.» The 1996 National Population Health Survey 
will provide more insight into Canadians’ attitudes on exposure 
to EMS. 


Summary In Canada over the past 20 years, the growth in our 
understanding of the risk associated with second-hand smoke has 
been accompanied by changing attitudes on smoking and by the 
growing pressure of legislation, regulation and voluntary action 
that addresses where smoking may occur in public. Many juris- 
dictions now have legislation to control or restrict smoking in 
various public settings, acting on the belief that smoker's rights 
end when their behaviour affects the health and well-being of 
others. Yet many non-smokers continue to be exposed to second- 
hand smoke in their own homes and places of work. 


5 M.J. Ashely, S.B. Bull, and L.L. Pederson, “Restrictive Measures on Smoking in Ontario 
— Similarities and Differences between Smokers and Non-smokers in Knowledge Attitudes 
and Predicted Behaviour and Implications for Tobacco Programs and Policies,” The 
Ontario Tobacco Research Unit, Working Paper, 1994. 


Warren Clark is an analyst with Canadian Social Trends. 
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It is increasingly suggested that the current 
generation of young Canadians will not be 
as well-off as their parents. While older 

workers are worried about financing their 


retirement, younger workers are concerned 


about finding secure, well-paid employment. 
Diminishing opportunities could affect the 
ability of the younger generation to support 


themselves and their families. 


The study of intergenerational equity 
addresses the social and economic issues that 
arise from changing relations between older, 
younger and future generations as our society 
ages. As a series of studies addressing various 
aspects of these relations has recently been 
published by Statistics Canada in a volume 
entitled Labour Markets, Social Institutions, 
and the Future of Canada’s Children. Selected 
findings from two chapters are excerpted 
here. Each article addresses separate but 
related aspects of transfers between genera- 
tions, focusing on how parents’ educational 
and labour market background contribute to 


their children’s long-term prospects as adults. 


— Ed. 
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Parents hope their children will become 
successful and self-sufficient adults. But 
raising children is a complicated affair, 
and a child’s fortune in life is determined 
not only by parenting strategies, but also 
by the support available in the communi- 
ty, the resources offered by the state, and 
sometimes just plain luck. That being 


children. After accounting for all other 
factors, sons whose fathers had some 
income from assets earned over $3,100 
more than those whose fathers had no 
assets, and daughters earned almost 
$2,700 more. These are very substantial 
amounts, but what may be even more 
significant is that the actual dollar amount 


of the father’s asset income seems much 
less important than its presence. In fact, 
children’s adult incomes rise by only an 
average $28 for every $1,000 increase in 
their father’s asset income; for example, 
someone whose father had $10,000 in 
asset income would enjoy a market 
income that was only $252 higher 


said, a prime role in the eventual labour 
market outcomes of children is often 
attributed to money. 

If the role of money in the process were 
simple, then every dollar — no matter 
where it came from and who received it 
— should have the same impact on a 
child’s employment earnings in adult- 
hood. But this article shows that a dollar 
is not a dollar is not a dollar, and strongly 
suggests that the sources of a parent’s 
income influence the employment out- 
comes of their grown-up children. First, 
the adult earnings of all children are com- 
pared to see how much they are affected 
by the income of parents and of the 
neighbourhood; then, the adult earnings 
of children from very-low-income families 
are studied to learn if they are influenced 
by the same factors. 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


CS 


What you should know about this study 


This analysis is based upon income tax information reported by a cohort of 
about 285,000 young men and women aged 28 to 31 in 1994. The total 
market income of these young adults was related to the incomes of their 
fathers and mothers in 1982, when they (the children) were 16 to 19 years of 
age and still living at home. The analysis excludes families headed by single 
mothers and taxfilers not residing in an “urban” community in 1982. All 
monetary values are presented in 1986 constant dollars. 

Estimates of the degree of association between parent and child incomes 
took account of (controlled for) neighbourhood median income, the province 
of residence, and a number of individual and family characteristics, including 
the number of residential moves experienced during the five-year period 1978 
and 1982 (as determined by examining the addresses on the father’s income 
tax returns). However, the effects of some socio-demographic factors that are 
also known to influence labour market experiences — such as parental 
education, immigrant status and occupation — cannot be controlled for 
because the information is not available from tax records. 


All dollars are not created equal If only 
money matters to a child’s labour market 
outcomes, then it should not matter where 
the dollar comes from — whether from 
paid work, self-employment, assets, gov- 
ernment transfers, or any other source. 
However, if a dollar from one source has a 
different effect than a dollar from another, 
other factors are probably at work. Thus, 
an effective way to evaluate the role of 
money in children’s labour market success 
as adults is to examine the composition of 
their parent’s income (in this case, the 
father’s income). 

The source of the father’s income is 
strongly associated with the adult incomes 
of children. Children had significantly 
higher market incomes as adults if their 
fathers had self-employment income than 
if they did not — almost $1,200 for sons 
and $850 for daughters in 1994. If fathers 
had received Unemployment Insurance 
(UD benefits, the effect was just as dra- 
matic but in the opposite direction: sons’ 
incomes were $1,400 and daughters’ $870 
lower than those of children whose 
fathers who had not received UI. 

A father with asset income provided the 
most significant advantages for his 


Total income: all income derived from market activities (wages and salaries, 
self-employment, pension, investment and interest income) and any govern- 
ment transfers (such as UI benefits, social assistance, family allowance and 
so on). Data for parents is total income. 


Total market income: all income derived from market activities. The 
income of adult children excludes government transfers because the chil- 
dren’s labour market outcomes can only be measured by examining their 
earnings from market-based sources (employment and investments). 


Asset income: net income from interest and investments, net income from 
real estate, dividends from Canadian corporations, and taxable capital 
gains/losses. Corrections are made for changes in tax laws so that parent- 
child incomes can be legitimately compared through time. 

Neighbourhood: area in which all individuals have the same first three 
characters in their postal codes (Forward Sortation Area, or FSA). A “high” 
income neighbourhood has a median income in the top 25% of all neigh- 
bourhoods nation-wide, and a “low” income neighbourhood has a median 
income in the bottom 25%. 


Income decile: a scale for measuring the distribution of the population 
according to income; in this case, the population of taxfilers was ranked 
from lowest to highest income and divided into ten equal parts. The 10% of 
people with the lowest incomes are in the bottom decile, the 10% with the 
highest incomes in the top decile, and so on. 


a 
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($280 — $28) than a person whose father 
had $1,000 in asset income. 

So why might the simple presence of 
asset income, as opposed to its amount, 
have such an effect? Asset income includes 
interest on bank deposits, and since inter- 
est rates were very high during the late 
1970s and early 1980s (the prime rate 
exceeded 19% in 1981), even relatively 
small savings would have generated some 
interest income. Yet having any amount of 
asset income may also indicate that parents 
consider it important to plan for the future, 
a quality that may be passed on to their 
children and contribute to their labour 
market success later in life. 


Fathers’ income has greater effect on 
sons’ than daughters’ earnings Not 
only do varying sources of income have 
different effects on an adult child’s labour 
market success, but so does the parent 
who earns it. For every $1,000 increase in 
the father’s income, the adult child’s mar- 
ket income increased by about $91 for 
sons and about $47 for daughters. In con- 
trast, sons and daughters did equally well 


Adult children had substantially higher market incomes 


as the mother’s income rose — about $80 
to $90 per $1,000 increase. 

There are two possible explanations for 
this finding. The first focuses on the 
father’s role and suggests that a high- 
earning father has a stronger effect on sons 
than on daughters by encouraging the pur- 
suit of income.! The second keys on the 
mother’s role and suggests that mothers 
may be more likely to treat children of 
each gender equally when making spend- 
ing decisions, and if women have higher 
incomes, they probably have greater 
discretion over spending. This interpreta- 
tion is based on studies that show 
household spending differs depending on 
which parent receives the income, and that 
control over the family’s spending is 
important for child outcomes. 


Community ties matter The affluence 
of the neighbourhood in which children, 
especially boys, spend their early teens is 
positively associated with their incomes as 
adults. For every $1,000 increase in the 
median income of the neighbourhood, 
adult incomes increased by about $370 


CST 


if their fathers had some asset income 


Market income of adult child 
changed by $... 


Sons Daughters 


Father’s income 

/f father reported income from 
Self-employment 

Assets 

Unemployment Insurance 


For every $1,000 increase 
in father’s income from 
Paid work 
Self-employment 

Assets 

Unemployment Insurance 


For every $1,000 increase in 
Mother’s income 
Median income of neighbourhood 


For every residential move 
One 

Two 

Three or more 


bere 
3,107 
-1,442 


91 
76 
28 
-10 


90 
368 


-044 
= 15009 
-2,134 


Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank. 


for sons, and by $72 for daughters. There 
are a number of reasons why high- 
income neighbourhoods may improve the 
labour market outcomes of children. They 
may offer a more well-developed physical 
infrastructure — higher quality schools, 
recreation facilities, and social institutions 
— as well as the kind of network or peer 
group effects sometimes called “social 
capital’> — that is, the set of norms or 
standards that exist at the community 
level and help to reinforce the parents’ 
goals for their children. An alternative 
interpretation is that parents will select a 
neighbourhood with the qualities they 
prefer if they can afford to choose the 
community where they raise their chil- 
dren. The type of neighbourhood may 
thus reflect the parents’ choices and prior- 
ities for their children’s future, rather than 
being a causal factor in its own right. 

If community networks and relationships 
are important for children, then the more 
frequently these are broken, the greater 
the consequences for incomes in adult- 
hood. The adult children of fathers who 
moved once during their teens earned 
about $550 less than those whose fathers 
stayed in the same neighbourhood, chil- 
dren whose fathers moved three or more 
times earned about $2,000 less. 


Do different dollars also matter to low- 
income children? Clearly, different 
dollars produce different effects for the 
“average kid.” Does the same hold true for 
low-income children? To address this 
question, adult children’s labour market 
success is assessed by measuring the 
income mobility of children from low- 
income families: did they do better, as 
adults, than their parents by moving into 
higher deciles of the income distribution? 
In a world of equal opportunity, the 
labour market outcomes of adult children 
would not depend upon their family 


1 Martha S. Hill and Greg J. Duncan (1987). “Parental 
Family Income and the Socioeconomic Attainment of 
Children.” Social Science Research. Vol. 16, pp. 39-73. 


2 Shelly J. Lundberg, Robert A. Pollack, and Terence J. 
Wales (1997), “Do Husbands and Wives Pool Their 
Resources?” Journal of Human Resources. Vol. 32, pp. 
463-80. Shelley Phipps and Peter Burton (1992), “What’s 
Mine is Yours? The Influence of Male and Female 
Incomes on Patterns of Household Expenditure.” 
Working Paper No. 92-12, Department of Economics, 
Dalhousie University. 


3 James S. Coleman (1988). “Social Capital in the 
Creation of Human Capital.” American Journal of 
Sociology. Vol. 94 Supplement, pp. S95-S120. 
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background. Ideally, a child with a very- 
low-income father (bottom 10% of the 
income distribution) would have an 
equal chance of entering any income 
decile; that is, the child would be just as 
likely to become a very-high-income 
earner (10%) as a very-low-income-earner 
(also 10%). 

But in fact, children of very-low-income 
fathers were more likely to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps than to improve their 
own position in the income distribution. 
About 15% of sons also found themselves 
in the bottom decile, and another 14% 
moved up by only one decile. The figures 
for daughters were very similar, at 14% 
and 11% respectively. Only about 6% of 
sons and daughters of very-low-income 
fathers managed to reach the top 10% of 
the income rankings. (In contrast, over 
20% of sons and daughters born to fathers 
in the top decile also occupied the top 
decile, and less than 7% fell all the way to 
the bottom.) These patterns suggest that 
low-income in one generation is associ- 
ated with low-income in the next, with 
children of very-low-income families most 
likely to end up at the bottom of the 
income hierarchy. 

A father’s sources of income had a clear 
effect on their adult children’s incomes. 
Children were less likely (12 to 13%) to 
remain in the bottom income decile if 
their father had some self-employment 
income than if he did not (15 to 16%), 
while children whose father received UI 
benefits were more likely to remain there 
(15 to 16%) than if he did not (13 to 14%). 

However, the most striking result is the 
improvement in income mobility if a 
father reported some asset income: only 
12% of sons remained in the bottom 
decile, compared with over 17% of those 
whose fathers had no income from assets. 
For daughters, the pattern was very simi- 
lar, at 11% compared with 17%. This 
finding would seem to strengthen the 
suggestion made earlier about the per- 
sonal attributes that having asset income 
imply: although these fathers were in the 
bottom 10% of the income distribution, 
having a total annual income of less than 
$15,000 (1986 constant dollars), they were 
able to set aside some amount of money 
in anticipation of the future. 

The community has as great an effect 
on a low-income child as on the average 


fathers living in high-income neighbour- 
hoods tended to do better. This was 
especially true in the case of sons; only 
12% remained in the bottom income 
decile if they grew up in a high-income 
community, compared with 16% if they 
were raised in a low-income neighbour- 
hood. For daughters, the difference was 
slight, at 14% and 15% respectively. 

Since a “good neighbourhood” can have 
such a positive effect, it is not surprising 
to find that moving is generally detrimen- 
tal to a child’s adult earnings. If children 
with very-low-income fathers moved at 
least once during the period 1978 to1982, 
between 16% and 17% also ended up with 
very low adult incomes; if they did not 


move, between 13% and 14% remained in 
the bottom decile. 


Summary Money does matter to the even- 
tual labour market success of children. But 
how it is obtained, by whom, and where, 
also matter. Why should this be so? The 
findings presented here underline the com- 
plex nature of the processes that determine 
the type of job and level of income a child 
will have, a process that involves both the 
family and the community. 

The contrasting effects of the different 
sources of a parent’s income may reflect 
the parent's personal attributes (which are 
not observable with conventional data 
sets). This may be particularly so in the 


One in six sons of very-low-income fathers 
also had incomes in the lowest decile 


% of sons 


Bottom 


Son’s income decile 


i Father in bottom decile Father in top decile 


Daughters of very-low-income fathers were also 
over-represented in the lowest income decile 


% of daughters 


Bottom 


Daughter’s income decile 


FE] Father in bottom decile [ Father in top decile 


Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank. 
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child. Children of very-low-income 
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Sons and daughters whose very-low-income fathers had self-employment income 


did better than those whose fathers had not... 


% of sons with bottom decile fathers 


6 
Son’s income decile 


GM Father had self-employment [3 Father did not have 
self-employment income 


Income 


% of daughters with bottom decile fathers 


Daughter’s income decile 


income 


... aS did those children whose fathers had some asset income ... 


% Of sons with bottom decile fathers 


6 
Son’s income decile 


BH Father had asset income 


§& Father did not have asset income 


Father had self-employment 


(J Father did not have 
self-employment income 


% of daughters with bottom decile fathers 


Daughter's income decile 


B Father had asset income 


(_] Father did not have asset income 


... but sons and daughters were more likely to have low adult incomes if their fathers had received UI benefits 


% of sons with bottom decile fathers 


Son’s income decile 


@ Father had UI! benefits 


f Father did not have UI benefits 


% of daughters with bottom decile fathers 


4 5 6 
Daughter's income decile 


Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank. 


case of asset income, which is so strongly 
associated with the adult children’s in- 
comes. A recent study has argued, for 
example, that a parent's integrity, respon- 
sibility, and a good work ethic — all of 
which are valued by employers — also 
contribute to positive child outcomes, 
regardless of the parent’s income.‘ 

The future prospects of children are 
also influenced by the community in 
which they live, although the neighbour- 
hood may reflect attributes such as 
stability in the child’s family, rather than 
being an independent influence. 
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These findings, however, simply under- 
score the complex nature of raising 
self-sufficient and financially successful 
children. While a child’s labour market 
success is influenced by the economic 
resources available to the parents, other 
factors both in the family and in the com- 
munity play a role — quite possibly a 
central role. As every parent knows, 
when it comes to children, more than 
money matters. 


4 Susan E. Mayer (1997), What Money Can't Buy: Family 
Income and Children’s Life Chances, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, p. 2. 


{4 Father had UI benefits 


= 


(-] Father did not have UI benefits 


¢ This article is adapted from “How to 
Get Ahead in Life: Some Correlates of 
Intergenerational Income Mobility in 
Canada,” Labour Markets, Social 
Institutions, and the Future of Canada’s 
Children, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
Number 89-553-XPB. 


Miles Corak is senior economist in the 
Analytical Studies Branch, Statistics 
Canada. 
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does your 
parents 


education 


Education is an important determinant 
of one’s position in society, affecting a 
person's participation in the community 
and likely success in the labour market. 
The inherited intellectual capital of 

the family — forged over the years by 
generations of family members’ 
achievements at school and work — 
often plays a large role in a child’s 
educational achievement. It can 
contribute directly to a child’s education 
by providing a more or a less supportive 
environment for learning, and can 
contribute indirectly by paving the 

way for a higher level of educational 
attainment. This article assesses 

the role of inherited intellectual 

capital in children’s acquisition 


of postsecondary education. 
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Most adults aged 26 to 35 have as much (CG 
or more education than their parents! 


Child’s level of education 


Higher Same Lower 


(%) 


Parent’s education 

Total 34 
Did not complete secondary ks) 
Completed secondary 46 
Postsecondary 45 


-- Sample too small to produce reliable estimate. 
1 Parent with highest level of educational attainment. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey. 


Educational attainment has improved over generations 
Educational mobility — that is, the difference in educational 
attainment between parents and their children —- is common in 
Canada. In 1994, about half (51%) of Canadian respondents aged 
26 to 35 reported having a higher level of education than their 
parents (upward mobility), just under 34% had the same level, 
while the rest (16%) had less formal schooling. 

Because the upward trend is dominant, the average level of 
educational attainment in Canada has been rising over time. The 
lower the level of one’s parents’ education, the greater the scope 
for increasing one’s own level, and so the rate of upward mobili- 
ty accelerates. For example, 84% of 26- to 35-year-olds whose 
parents had not completed secondary school had gone further in 
their own education. Compulsory school attendance has had a 
significant influence on this achievement. 

The rise in the general level of education throughout society has 
improved the intellectual capital available to the next generation. 
However, it remains true that the higher the parents’ level of educa- 
tion, the more likely that the child will pursue further studies. 
Young adults aged 26 to 35 were close to three times more likely to 
earn postsecondary credentials if their parents had a postsecondary 
education than if their parents had not completed high school. 
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What you should know about this study 


This article uses data from the International Adult Literacy 
Survey (IALS) for Canada, conducted among 5,660 individu- 
als in 1994.! It examines the likelihood that an adult has 
completed a postsecondary education (college or universi- 
ty), given their inherited intellectual capital. The analysis 
focuses on young adults aged 26 to 35 because most have 
completed their initial education and are at the beginning 
of their careers (sample size of 1,010, representing a popu- 
lation of about 5 million Canadians). Where a comparison 
over time is illuminating, the young adults are compared to 
older adults aged 46 to 55 (sample size of 658, representing 
3.3 million Canadians). The older cohort is chosen because 
it is on average 20 years, or an “educational generation,” 
older and is still in the labour market. Since this study is 
concerned about the most recent level of education 
attained, the negligible percentage of those respondents still 
in school was excluded from the analysis. 

The size of the sample restricts the analysis to only four 
levels of education for children (incomplete secondary, sec- 
ondary, postsecondary non-university, and university) and 
three for their parents (incomplete secondary, secondary, 
and postsecondary). This may result in some blurring of the 
extent of educational mobility. For example, a child with a 
university degree will be defined as having more education 
than a parent who also has a university degree (since 
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postsecondary for parents includes both college and univer- 
sity); similarly, a child with a college diploma will be 
defined as having the same educational attainment as a par- 
ent with a university degree. 


Inherited intellectual capital: in this study, it is repre- 
sented by the education of the parent with the highest 
level of educational attainment (mother or father) and the 
socio-economic status of the father’s occupation. 


Socio-economic status of occupations (SES): an index 
that measures the “importance” of an occupation relative to 
others. It is calculated for 21 groups of occupations based 
on three variables: the average level of education of work- 
ers, the average income and the percentage of women in 
the occupation.’ The index ranges from a low of 25 (Fishing 
occupations) to a high of 62 (Natural science and Teaching 
occupations). In-between lie such occupations as Manage- 
ment, Social Science and Medicine (56 to 57), Mining and 
Machining (41 to 42) and Clerical and Sales (37 to 38). 


1 For more information about the IALS and its findings, see “Adult Literacy in 
Canada, the United States and Germany,” Canadian Social Trends, Winter 1996. 


2 The calculation is based on the method developed by Bernard R. Blishen, William 
K. Carroll and Catherine Moore, “The 1981 Socio-economic Index for Occupations 
in Canada,” Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, Vol. 24, no. 4; 1987. 
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Fathers with high-status occupation 
have a positive effect Parents also con- 
tribute to their child’s education by 
passing on attitudes and expectations, 
providing encouragement and oppor- 
tunities to learn, helping outside the 
classroom, standing as positive role mod- 
els and so on. These elements of the 
family’s intellectual capital arise not only 
from the parents’ education but also from 
their life experience. If a parent’s educa- 
tion is important to a child’s educational 
attainment, what role might his occupa- 
tion play? Specifically, might fathers with 
higher status occupations have children 
with higher educational qualifications? 
Indeed, the data strongly suggest that 
the socio-economic status (SES) of the 
father’s occupation is associated with 
their children’s educational attainment. 
Men with low levels of education whose 
children have postsecondary credentials 
had, on average, higher status occupa- 
tions. For example, the average SES score 
for fathers who had not finished high 
school was 35; but the SES was 39 for 
those whose children had a university 
degree, and only 33 for those whose chil- 
dren had not completed high school.! In 
contrast, fathers with a good education 
who worked in an occupation with 
below-average status for their level of 
schooling were more likely to have chil- 
dren with lower educational attainment. 


Creating an environment for educa- 
tion achievement The International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) data cannot 
directly address how intellectual capital 
may be inherited, but they do offer some 
hints. Intellectual capital can be transmit- 
ted through the use of educational 
“investment strategies” that parents use to 
encourage their children to learn. The 
IALS does capture data on a number of 
activities that may be considered useful 
proxies for the parents’ desire to further 
their children’s education: buying books 
for their children, setting aside time to 


1 The values for socio-economic status of the fathers’s 
occupation ranged from a low of 25 to a high of 62. With 
only 37 points’ difference between the lowest and the 
highest SES, a difference of 6 points is quite substantial. 


2 Unfortunately, the sample size is too small to perform 
this analysis for both cohorts separately to see whether 
the influence of the father’s occupation has changed over 
time. However, results of the regression analysis (see 
“Factors that influence years of schooling”) would sug- 
gest that its importance has declined. 


read and limiting time spent watching 
television. 

By and large, parental support of chil- 
dren’s education reproduces the parents’ 
own educational background. The 
strongest relationships are between educa- 
tion, reading and academic performance. 
Parents with a college or university educa- 
tion are more likely to buy books for their 


children, perhaps because they often have 
higher incomes and can afford to pur- 
chase books; while less affluent families 
may borrow books for their children from 
the library. However, parents with a uni- 
versity degree have a much greater 
probability of reading to children, and this 
habit is not necessarily linked to income 
levels. 


The probability of earning a diploma or degree 
is highest for young adults whose parents also 
have a postsecondary education’ 


% of children with postsecondary completion 


Incomplete 
secondary 


Secondary 
completion 


Postsecondary 
completion 


Education of parents 


HB Young adults 26-35 


1 Parent with highest level of educational attainment. 


Older adults 46-55 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey. 


Whatever their own education, fathers in 
higher status occupations were more likely 
to have children with high education! 


Child’s level of education 


Incomplete Secondary 
secondary completion 


Total 


Father’s average 
SES score2 


Did not complete 35 33 
secondary 


Completed 42 38 
secondary 


Postsecondary 48 44 


1 Includes all respondents for whom data are available. 


2 Value for lowest SES = 25, highest SES = 62. 


Post- 
secondary, Univer- 
non-university sity 
36 


40 


48 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey. 
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No group of parents seems more 
inclined than any other to limit the time 
spent watching TV, but TV time would be 
reduced by other activities (such as read- 
ing) without any need for parental 


intervention. About one child in two 
starts reading before entering Grade 1, 
regardless of the parents’ education; this 
is probably the result of experiences that 
cut across the educational background of 


parents, such as daycare, junior kin- 
dergarten or educational television 
programs. However, parents with univer- 
sity are least likely to have children who 
are behind at school.4 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER 


Factors that influence years of schooling 


A number of factors can influence the edu- 
cational attainment of children. These 
factors include gender, parents’ highest 
level of educational attainment, father’s 
occupation, mother’s participation in the 
paid workforce, and immigrant status. The 
table below shows the effect of some of 
these characteristics — measured in terms 
of the difference in average years of formal 
schooling — when the influence of all 
other factors is taken into account. 

The higher level of education that used to 
be enjoyed by men — men aged 46 to 55 
had over two-thirds of a year more formal 
schooling than women their age — has dis- 
appeared among younger adults. Although 
gender may no longer matter, parental edu- 
cation does: young adults aged 26 to 35 
whose parents did not complete high 
school have one less year of schooling 
than those whose parents graduated from 
high school. 

A man’s occupation has a strong effect 
on the years of education his children 
receive, and the impact was much greater 
on older than younger adults. Compared 
with 46- to 55- year olds whose fathers 
were skilled agricultural workers, others in 
this age group had almost 6 years more 
schooling if their fathers had been profes- 
sionals, and 3.5 years more if their fathers 
had been managers. In the next genera- 
tion (aged 26 to 35), the advantage had 
dropped to less than two more years for 
children of professionals and just over one 
more year for children of managers. 
Meanwhile, people whose mothers had 
worked for pay acquired about half (aged 
40 to 55) to one (aged 26 to 35) more year 
of education than those whose mothers 
had not been not employed outside the 
home. 
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Impact of various factors on number of years of education 1 


Young adults Older adults 
26-35 46-55 


(Average number of years) 
Base number of years of education 12.8 11.9 
Male =0.1 OL? 
Female 


Parent’s education2 
Incomplete secondary 
Secondary completion 
Postsecondary 


Father’s occupation 
Armed Forces 

Manager 

Professional 

Technician 

Clerk 

Service worker 

Skilled agricultural worker 
Craft worker 

Plant & machine operator 
Elementary occupations 
Never worked 


Mother’s labour force status 
Mother worked 
Mother did not work 


Region 

Outside Canada 

Atlantic =4.5 
Quebec -2.3 
Ontario -- 
West -0.5 Gila 

-- sample too small to produce reliable estimate. 

* Not statistically significant. 

1 Reference group shown in italics. Values for all other groups in the category are shown compared 
to the reference group. 


2 Parent with highest level of educational attainment. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey. 
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It seems that parents with higher levels 
of education are more likely to set their 
children on the path to educational suc- 
cess. However, this finding should be 
interpreted with caution, because the 
data were collected only for children 
aged 6 to 18 years, and provide no infor- 
mation about the final outcomes of 
parents’ educational strategies, that is, 
whether the children completed a post- 
secondary education. 


Summary It does appear that parental 
education plays a significant role in chil- 
dren’s ability to match or improve upon 
their parents’ educational attainment. 
Most probably, this occurs because the 
learning environment in the home 
reflects the parents’ own academic back- 
ground. However, it seems that a parent 
with little formal schooling but a high 
socio-economic status occupation can 
also see his children earn high level edu- 
cational qualifications. This finding 
suggests that parents provide a sound 
learning environment for their children 
— extracurricular activities, books, lessons 
and so on? — if they can afford to do so. 


In other words, financial stability is an 
important agent in the transmission of 
intellectual capital. 

If the family cannot transmit intellectual 
capital, is the education system able to 
provide equal educational opportunities 
to all? An education policy is a powerful 
instrument to influence human capital 
formation, but other public policies that 
recognize the link between low educa- 
tion and low income also play an 
important role. Such programs could help 
young low-income parents to complete 
their higher education, find adequate day 
care facilities, obtain career counseling 
and integrate into the labour market. 


Recently, a Canadian university advertised 
on a commercial billboard with these 
words: 


Not everyone inberits the 
family business. No one’s about to 
hand you your future. 


Rather, to a large extent, it seems that 
your future is in the hands of your 
parents. 
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3 Defined as being at least two years behind the normal 
grade for their age. 


4 See “The social context of school for children,” 
Canadian Social Trends, Winter 1997. 


¢ This article is adapted from “Intergener- 
ational Aspects of Education and Literacy 
Skills Acquisition,” Labour Markets, 
Social Institutions, and the Future of 
Canada’s Children, Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue Number 89-553-XPB. 


Patrice de Broucker is chief of 
Integration, Analysis and Special Projects, 
Centre for Education Statistics, Statistics 
Canada, and Laval Lavallée is a consul- 
tant with Vestimetra International Inc. 
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oung people graduating from univer- 
sities and colleges are at the point in 
their lives where they make several 
important transitions, from school to work, 
from youth to adulthood and from depen- 
dence on parents to independence. The 
success of their transition from school to 
work depends on many factors, including 
previous work experience, academic 
achievement, field of study, location, gradu- 
ates’ commitment to continued learning and 
the prevailing economic climate and labour 
market conditions at the time of graduation.! 
This article traces the 1990 class of univer- 
sity and college graduates over a five-year 
transition period from school to work. It 
indicates that the transition is marked by a 
progressive settling into the labour market, 
with improved employment and earnings 
accruing over time. 


1 Timothy F. Hartnagel and Harvey Krahn, “Labour market 
problems, and psychological well-being: a panel of Canadian 
youth in transition from school to work”, British Journal of 
Education and Work, Volume 8, Number 3, 1995. 
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mployment rates decline as 
ates obtain more work experience 


1982 1986 1990) <— Year of —» 1982 1986 1990 
College graduation University 


Years after graduation: fi 2 years 5 years 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 National Graduates Survey and 
1995 Follow-up of 1990 Graduates Survey. 
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Employment improves for graduates as they 
settle into the labour market Changing economic 
conditions affect young people more than older adults. 
When competing in a difficult labour market, young 
workers are often at a disadvantage because they lack 
seniority, job security and previous work experience. 
During recessionary periods such as the early 1990s, 
young people experience greater increases in their 
unemployment rates than adults. 

Most graduates from the class of ’90 were working 
full-time two years after graduation and their labour 
market success continued into the mid-1990s. Some 
university and college graduates had difficulty compet- 
ing for full-time jobs after graduation as the country 
entered a recessionary period in the early 1990s. 
However, as the economy improved in the mid-1990s, 
so did the labour market prospects for the class of ’90. 
This experience is similar to that of the class of ’82, 
which also faced unfavourable economic conditions 
when they graduated during a recessionary period. In 
contrast, the class of ’86 was fortunate to graduate 
when a rapidly growing economy allowed for a 
smoother transition into the labour force. Nonetheless, 
two years after graduation, the classes of ’82, ’86 and 
90 all had unemployment rates in the 8% to 11% 
range, which improved to the 4% to 8% range at five 
years after graduation. 


Unemployment rates drop The class of ’90 univer- 
sity and college graduates took advantage of the 
economic recovery from 1993 to 1995 as conditions 
improved. Unemployment rates dropped between 1992 
and 1995 for all graduates, except college graduates 
from health sciences and related studies, whose rate of 
unemployment remained the lowest among college 
graduates. 

The unemployment rates for university graduates were 
almost half the level they had been in 1992, indicating 
that given more time, and with improved economic 
conditions, graduates do find work. However, it is possi- 
ble that unemployment rates had been atypically high 
earlier because 15% of 1990’s graduates had gone on to 
pursue further studies, thus delaying their entry into the 
workforce by several years. 


Involuntary part-time work declines between 1992 
and 1995 Graduates may feel that the jobs they hold 
are inferior if they want full-time, permanent jobs and 
cannot find them. In 1992, 10% of 1990 university and 
college graduates were working part-time and 52% of 
these part-timers would have preferred a full-time job. 
In 1995, 9% worked part-time, but only 37% did so 
involuntarily. By 1995, over half of university and 
college graduates who had worked part-time involun- 
tarily in 1992 had found full-time work. This drop in 
involuntary part-time work suggests that the labour 
market was able to provide more graduates with the 
volume of work and job security that they wanted. 


Graduates from most fields of study had lower GS 
unemployment rates in 1995 than in 1992 


College 


(Unemployment rates — %) 


June 1992 June 1995 
Total — all fields of study 10 
Arts 15 
Business and commerce 10 
Engineering and applied sciences 12 
Health sciences and related studies R) 
Natural sciences and primary industries 2 
Social sciences and services 10 


University 


(Unemployment rates — %) 


June1992 June 1995 
Total — all fields of study 11 
Agriculture and biological sciences 14 
Commerce, management and administration 8 
Education 
Engineering and applied sciences 
Fine and applied arts 
Health professions 
Humanities 
Mathematics and physical sciences 
Social sciences 


— 
mNnnMmDoaoewnrae aw + 


1 numbers are less reliable than unmarked numbers. 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 National Graduates Survey, 
1995 Follow-up of 1990 Graduates Survey. 


Fewer members of the class of 90 were in GSTr 
temporary jobs 5 years after graduation 


% Of paid workers in temporary positions 


26 


College Bachelor’s Master’s Doctorate 


HB June 1992 [7] June 1995 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 National Graduates Survey, 
1995 Follow-up of 1990 Graduates Survey. 
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Engineering and applied sciences 

graduates had the greatest gain in 
earnings among college graduates 
between 1992 and 1995 


% Change 
between 
1992 and 1995 


Total college bums 11 


Engineering &  . 
Applied Sciences 


21 


Business & | 
Commerce 


A, 


Natural Sciences & 
Primary Industries 


13 


Social Sciences | __ 
& Services 


15 


Arts 


Health Sciences | 
& Related 


oO @ 20 2 40 50 
1992 
: Median annual earnings in 


GB 1995 thousands of 1995 dollars 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 National Graduates Survey, 1995 
Follow-up of 1990 Graduates Survey. 
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More 1990 graduates had permanent jobs in 1995 Most grad- 
uates seek permanent long-term employment that uses their skills 
and matches their educational qualifications. Some, however, seek 
temporary jobs in order to balance employment with other activi- 
ties such as raising children, attending school or travelling. In 
1992, 23% of the class of ’90 university and college graduates 
worked in temporary jobs and 56% of them did so because they 
could not find permanent employment. By 1995, 15% of 1990 
university and college graduates held temporary positions. 

The perception that the temporary jobs held by recent univer- 
sity and college graduates require limited skills is erased by the 
fact that, in 1995, almost two in three 1990 university graduates 
and one in three college graduates in temporary jobs worked in 
professional or semi-professional occupations. 

Furthermore, most graduates with temporary jobs worked full- 
time. Graduates may enter temporary jobs because they have 
longer term career plans and accept temporary positions that 
may lead to better jobs later on. Many graduates also feel that 
these temporary positions may eventually become permanent 


Fine and applied arts university 
graduates had the lowest earnings in 
1995 but showed the greatest percentage 
increase from 1992 


% change 
between 
1992 and 1995 


Total university 18 
Bachelor’s | 1S 
Master's | 9 


Doctorate 13 


Fine & Applied Arts 


General Arts & Science } 


Commerce, Management | 
& Administration 


Agriculture & | 
Biological Sciences 


Humanities | 


Mathematics & | 
Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences 
(excluding business 
& commerce) 

Engineering & | 
Applied Sciences 


Health Professions 


Education } 


OR 20s Oe Oo Oe 60 


Median annual earnings in 
thousands of 1995 dollars 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1992 National Graduates Survey, 1995 
Follow-up of 1990 Graduates Survey. 
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as demand for their services increases. The labour market is 
also changing as “outsourcing”> of jobs by governments 
and corporations becomes more common creating more 
temporary jobs. 


Class of 90 earned more five years later During the early 
1990s, the average earnings of full-time full-year workers stagnat- 
ed. Despite these conditions, graduates from the class of ’90 
earned more in 1995 than they did in 1992 even after adjusting 
for inflation. 

Engineers and health professionals graduating from colleges and 
universities were the top earners in 1995. College level engineers 
and health professionals earned about $35,000 in 1995, while uni- 
versity level engineers and health professionals earned about 
$45,000. For college level engineers this represented a 21% 
increase from 1992, the greatest increase among college graduates. 

In contrast, university graduates of fine and applied arts had the 
lowest earnings in both 1992 and 1995, but reported the greatest 
percentage increase (29%). Annual earnings for university gradu- 
ates with general arts and sciences or commerce degrees increased 
21% during this same time period, pushing their earnings to within 
$5,000 dollars of the highest-earning 1990 graduates in 1995. 


Pursuing further studies Many graduates delayed their entry 
into the labour market to pursue additional education. The 1995 
Follow-up Survey shows about half of the class of ’90 university 
and college graduates pursued additional education after gradua- 
tion. By 1995, graduates who received additional qualifications 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


What you should know about this study 


The National Graduates Surveys and Follow-up 
Graduates Surveys covers university, college and 
trade/vocational graduates from programs lasting 3 
months or longer. The surveys are conducted by 
Statistics Canada in partnership with Human Resources 
Development Canada, and are designed to obtain 
information on the following key areas: the relation- 
ship between education, training and labour market 
activities; the long-term labour market experiences of 
graduates; the employment, earnings and occupations 
of this key group; and graduates’ additional educa- 
tional experiences and qualifications. 

This article is based on the 1995 Follow-up Survey of 
1990 Graduates, which re-interviewed 24,000 universi- 
ty and college graduates originally interviewed in 1992 
by the National Graduates’ Survey of 1990 Graduates. ! 
The analysis excludes trade/vocational graduates. 


CST 


1 Excludes graduates from private postsecondary colleges. 


ee 
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during the five years after graduation had an unemployment rate 
that was about two percentage points lower than other graduates 
from the class of 90.4 

The pursuit of additional qualifications after graduating in 1990 
extended the transition from school to work for many graduates 
and may partially explain why graduates are less successful in 
the labour market in the short term than they are after five years. 
Data for temporary jobs in 1992 may reflect many graduates who 
were combining studies with work or were working between 
semesters at university or college. 


Summary Most graduates from the class of 90 were working 
full-time two years after graduation and continued to do so into 
the mid-1990s. Some of these graduates did find it difficult to 
compete for full-time positions immediately after graduation as 
the country entered another recessionary period; however, as the 
economy changed and labour market conditions improved, so 
did the job prospects of these graduates. 

The transition from school to work is a progressive settling into 
the labour market with improving employment and earnings 
over time. The initial findings of the 1995 Follow-up Survey of 
1990 Graduates indicate that despite the recession of the early 
1990s, the class of 90 moved just as successfully into the labour 
market as did the graduates of 1982 and 1986. 


2 Identification of professional and semi-professional workers was based on Peter C. 
Pineo, John Porter, Hugh A. McRoberts, “The 1971 Census and the socioeconomic classi- 
fication of occupations,”, Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology, Vol. 14, No. 1, 
1977, pp. 91-102. 


3 The procurement of services or products from an outside supplier, contractor or 
manufacturer. 


4 Lower unemployment rates for those who pursued further studies may or may not be 
influenced by the additional studies. 


e This article was adapted from “The Class of ’90 Revisited — 
Report of the 1995 Follow-up Survey of 1990 Graduates”, 
Statistics Canada Catalogue no. 81-584-XPB and Human 
Resources Development Canada, Catalogue no. SC-082-10-97. 
This publication is available through the Internet at: 
http://www.hrde-drhe.ge.ca/hrde/corp/stratpol/report2. pdf. 


Michael Paju is an analyst with the Centre for Education 
Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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inking and driving: 
ave we made progress’ 


Impaired driving continues to be a subject of considerable 
concern. Traffic accidents are the primary cause of 
death for 15- to 19- year-olds and the second 
leading cause of death for 20- to 44- year- 
olds. In 1995, more than 3,600 persons 
died in traffic accidents in Canada. In 
all too many instances, the drivers 
had been drinking before taking 
the wheel. 


This article looks at impaired 
driving charges, alcohol use 
among fatally injured drivers and 
attitudes towards drinking and 
driving to examine the change in 
this behaviour over the last 15 years. 
In addition, it reviews the most recent 
data available for provinces and major 
metropolitan areas. 


by Sylvain Tremblay and Anna Kemeny 
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Impaired charges continue to decline Over the years, federal 
and provincial governments, community groups, research organi- 
zations and police have joined forces in the fight against 
drinking and driving. Since the last major amendments to the 
Criminal Code were made in 1985, new regulations, advertising 
campaigns, lobbying activities and special preventive programs 
have been implemented to combat this behaviour. And although 
drinking and driving continues to be a serious social problem, 
when compared with 15 years ago, it appears that some 
progress has been made. 

Between 1983 and 1996, both the number and the rate of per- 
sons charged with impaired driving under the Criminal Code 
declined steadily. Only about half as many people were charged 
by police in 1996 as in 1981: 79,000 versus 154,000. 


Impaired driving varies across the country Not unlike other 
social problems, drinking and driving appears to have regional 
dimensions. On the one hand, the rate of impaired driving 
charges (calculated per 100,000 persons 16 years and over) 
declined substantially in every province and territory between 
1991 and 1996; on the other, the rates consistently showed a sub- 
stantial difference, ranging (in 1996) from a low of 265 in 
Newfoundland to a high of 718 in Saskatchewan. The two territo- 
ries topped the scales, with rates of 1,074 in the Yukon and 766 
in the Northwest Territories. The reasons for these regional differ- 
ences are not clear. However, factors such as social drinking 


Impaired driving charges decline 
for 13th straight year 


; rates per 100,000 persons 16 and over 


ae ee ei il 
1977 1980 1983 1986 


Years 


l l ] 
1989 1992 1996 


Source: Statistics Canada, Revised Uniform Crime Reporting Survey. 
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Do fewer charges mean fewer impaired drivers? | 


Impaired drivers are’ generally caught by proactive police 
intervention such as roadblocks, routine checks and arrests 
for other traffic violations. It has been argued that declining 
rates of impaired driving charges do not mean that fewer 
people drive drunk, but simply that fewer are getting 
caught. However, the assumption that enforcement in gen- 
eral is down is difficult to substantiate, because no 
provincial or national statistics are kept on these programs. 
And while some regions report that fewer police officers 
are carrying out enforcement programs, others claim not to 
have experienced changes. 

On the other hand, there is compelling evidence that 
because of harsher penalties, prohibitive insurance costs, 
intensified community group efforts, and growing public 
awareness concerning the dangers of impaired driving, more 
people think twice before having “another one for the 
road.” In Ottawa-Hull, for example, the number of charges 
has fallen by one-third since 1991, yet local officials of the 
Reduce Impaired Driving Everywhere (RIDE) program say 
enforcement strategies have not changed substantially 


during this time. Other factors, therefore, should be consid- 
ered to explain the decline. 

One major factor is the drop in the number of people who 
report that they drink and drive. The proportion of current 
drinkers who reported driving after consuming two or more 
drinks in the previous hour dropped steadily from 53% in 
1983 to 17% in 1994.! Although societal expectations at least 
partly influence what people will admit to, self-reported 
rates nonetheless reflect actual behaviour. During the past 
decade, various surveys have examined people’s behaviour, 
knowledge and attitudes regarding drinking and driving. 
The results have shown that most Canadians are aware of 
and concerned about the problem, and millions take action 
to ensure that they personally are not impaired or to prevent 
others from drinking and driving. For example, in 1994, 
some 47% of Canadian adults drove someone home who, in 
their opinion, had had too much to drink. 


1 Traffic Injury Research Foundation and Health Canada. National Survey on 
Drinking and Driving 1988 — Technical Report. Ottawa, 1992, p. 27; Health 
Canada and Statistics Canada, Canada’s Alcohol and Other Drug Survey, 1994. 
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Impaired charges continue to decrease (CG) 


Population 
Persons aged 16 
charged and over 


Year 000 


Rate per 
100,000 
population 1 


1986 128,797 
1987 128,030 
1988 121,178 
1989 I deere2 
1990 112,161 
1991 Meare 
1992 105,805 
1993 OZ 
1994 88,582 
1995 84,085 
1996 78,894 


20,311 634 
20,635 620 
20,931 579 
21,330 90/7 
21,646 518 
ZA SIS 511 
22,282 475 
22,631 409 
22,900 387 
23,230 362 
23,961 335 


| Rates are calculated per 100,000 persons aged 16 and over. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Revised Uniform Crime Reporting Survey. 


patterns, the availability of public transportation, the organiza- 
tion of road systems, and the age distribution of the population 
undoubtedly exert their influence on both levels and patterns of 
drinking and driving. 

An examination of census metropolitan areas (CMAs) reveals a 
similarly varied picture. Between 1991 and 1996, the rate of per- 
sons charged with impaired driving offences fell — once again 
significantly — in eight of the nine largest metropolitan areas. The 
exception was Quebec City, where the rate in 1996 was virtually 
identical to that in 1991. During these years, Edmonton consistently 
reported the highest rate, while Toronto recorded the lowest. 


Small minority responsible for most serious offences Impaired 
drivers may be caught by police under various circumstances: acci- 
dents (which may or may not include injury or death), traffic 
violations, routine road checks or suspected driving problems. 

In 1996, in the vast majority (93%) of cases, people were 
charged with operating a motor vehicle with a blood alcohol con- 
centration (BAC) exceeding the legal limit of 80 milligrams per 
100 milliliters of blood. An additional 5% were charged with 
refusing to provide a breath or blood sample, an offence which 
automatically leads to the same penalty as a first impaired charge. 

The remaining 2% of charges comprised the more serious 
offences of impaired driving causing bodily harm or death. 
Fatalities are, of course, the most devastating consequence of 
drinking and driving. In 1996, a total of 133 persons were charged 
with impaired driving causing the death of someone else, a num- 
ber that has stayed relatively constant during the 1990s. 
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What you should know about this study 


Revised Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) Survey. The 
Canadian Centre for Justice Statistics (CCJS), in cooperation 
with the policing community, collects detailed information 
on police-reported criminal incidents through the Revised 
UCR survey. In 1996, 154 police departments in six 
provinces, representing 49% of all persons charged with 
impaired driving, responded to the survey. However, 
because the participating police forces represent a non- 
random sample, the incidents reported are not nationally 
representative. 


National Survey on Drinking and Driving (NSDD) NSDD 
was conducted in 1988 by Statistics Canada for the Health 
Promotion Directorate of Health Canada. This telephone sur- 
vey of almost 10,000 Canadians between the ages of 16 and 
69 (excluding residents of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories) is the largest and most comprehensive survey on 
Canadians’ attitudes toward drinking and driving, and their 
practices and prevention tactics. Additionally, it assessed the 
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level of awareness of, experience with, and support for, 
activities aimed at reducing drinking and driving. 


Canada’s Alcohol and Other Drugs Survey (CADS) 
CADS was conducted in 1994 by Statistics Canada on behalf 
of Health Canada to update the 1989 National Alcohol and 
Other Drugs Survey (NADS). NADS was the first Canadian 
survey with a central focus on alcohol and other drug 
issues, designed to provide a benchmark data on substance 
abuse, which could then be compared with subsequent 
results to establish trends. Both surveys examined the 
prevalence and patterns of alcohol and other drug use in 
Canada; the harm and other consequences associated with 
their use; factors that may lead to substance abuse; attitudes 
towards users and problem behaviours; and factors leading 
to the reduced use of alcohol and other drugs. Canadians in 
over 12,000 households were interviewed (excluding resi- 
dents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and full-time 
residents of institutions). 
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Drinking drivers have more reckless attitude The 1988 
National Survey on Drinking and Driving (NSDD), the most 
recent Canadian attitudinal survey on this topic, found significant 
differences in the attitudes of “drinking drivers” — people who 
drove after drinking — and “non-drinking drivers’— those who 
had not.! Generally, drinking drivers drank heavily more fre- 
quently and demonstrated a tendency toward risk-taking 
behaviour. They were more than twice as likely as non-drinking 
drivers to agree that it took a “lot of drinks”, that is five or more 
per drinking occasion, to make them feel impaired (39% versus 
17%). And while 31% believed that one or two drinks would put 
them over the legal limit, only 18% felt that this amount would 
impair their ability to drive. Clearly, some see a difference 
between what is legally regarded as unsafe and what they 
believe affects their skills. 

These attitudes are reflected in their behavior behind the 
wheel. Drinking drivers were more likely to get ticketed for vari- 
ous traffic violations, were involved in more collisions, were less 
likely to use seat belts and contended with more alcohol-related 
problems than others. 


Men most likely to drink and drive The vast majority of persons 
charged with impaired driving continues to be men. Surveys on 
drinking and driving have found that men are about three times 
more likely than women to admit engaging in this behaviour. 
Nonetheless, women have come to account for a larger share of 
impaired charges than they did 15 years before. Between 1981 and 
1996, their proportion increased from 6% to 11%, primarily because 
1 Drinking drivers comprised those who reported driving after drinking two or more 
drinks in the previous hour during the 12 months preceding the survey. 


2 Traffic Injury Research Foundation and Health Canada. National Survey on Drinking and 
Driving 1988 — Technical Report. Ottawa, 1992, p.27-30. 


the number of men charged with drinking and driving has fallen 
faster than the number of women charged with this offense. 


Younger adults over-represented among drunk drivers 
Although public opinion often associates teenagers with 
impaired driving, the latest statistics indicate that it is people 


25- to 34- year-olds account for highest (CG) 
share of impaired charges 


16-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 


Age group 


45-54 55 and over 


HB % of licensed drivers [|_| % of persons charged 


Source: Revised Uniform Crime Reporting Survey 1996. 
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Did you know? 


Even at blood alcohol content levels (BAC) as low as 20 mg, 
alcohol affects driving ability and the likelihood that the 
vehicle will be involved in a crash. The probability of a 
crash begins to increase significantly at 50 mg and climbs 
rapidly after about 80mg. 

How much alcohol a person can drink before reaching a 
specific blood alcohol level depends on a number of fac- 
tors. Given the same number of drinks, sipping a drink 
instead of gulping it will slow down the absorption of 
alcohol into the bloodstream, resulting in a lower BAC. 
Having a full stomach before drinking will have a similarly 
lowering effect. In addition, body weight based on height 
and sex, and the proportion of muscle and fat that make 
up that weight also influence peak BAC. The larger a per- 
son or the more muscle mass he/she has, the greater the 


volume of blood in which the alcohol can be distributed 
and the lower the BAC. Men tend to have a higher propor- 
tion of muscle tissue than women. Therefore, the BAC of a 
68kg (150 Ib) man who has had four drinks in two hours is 
86mg while the BAC of a woman of identical weight who 
has drunk the same amount is 105mg. 


1 drink 43 ml (1.5 0z.) of rum, rye, scotch, brandy, 
gin, vodka, etc. 

341 ml (12 02.) of normal strength beer 

85 ml (3 02.) of fortified wine 


= 142 ml (5 02.) of table wine 


Source: Smashed — the magazine on drinking and driving. Traffic Injury Research 
Foundation of Canada and Road Safety and Motor Vehicle Regulation Directorate, 
Transport Canada. 
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aged 20 and 44 who are substantially over-represented among 
those charged: while they make up 57% of all licensed drivers, 
they account for 74% of all impaired charges. In contrast, 16 to 
19 year-olds represented only 5% of both persons charged and 
licensed drivers. Interestingly, the proportion of people who 
rated drinking and driving as a “very serious” or “serious” prob- 
lem in their neighbourhood was considerably higher in the 20 to 
44 year age group than in the 15 to 19 and 55 and over groups. 


Smaller percentage of drivers killed are legally impaired 
More than half the people killed in traffic accidents in 1995 were 
drivers. The majority of drivers who died (85%) were tested for 
BAC, and just over one-third (35%) were found to be legally 
impaired at the time of the accident. In 1987, when about the 
same proportion of drivers who died were tested, this percent- 
age was considerably higher, at 43%. 

Despite the decline, data on fatalities among impaired drivers 
still give cause for concern. High blood alcohol concentration is 
strongly associated with the likelihood of serious accidents and 


Prince 


Provinces develop tough response to impaired driving (as of January 1998) 


this group had drunk enough to become dangerously impaired. 
In 1995, the average BAC of fatally-injured drivers with any level 
of alcohol in their blood (1 mg and over) was about 170 mg, 
more than twice the legal limit. 

In 1995, fatal driver accidents involving alcohol occurred most 
frequently among snowmobile drivers (41%). While 34% of auto- 
mobile drivers and 32% of motorcyclists killed in accidents were 
legally impaired. 


Hard-core drinking drivers According to some researchers, 
most traffic fatalities involving alcohol are the work of a hard- 
core group of drinking drivers. These are the people who 
frequently drive while seriously impaired, who resist changing 
their behaviour and who ignore the kinds of messages which 
keep social drinkers off the roads. 

A 1996 study by the Traffic Injury Research Foundation indicat- 
ed that although less than 1% of those behind the wheel on 
weekend nights are hard-core drinking drivers, their chances of 
being involved in a serious collision are hundreds of times 


CS 


New- Edward Nova New Saskat- British 

foundland Island Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 
Transporting an open 
alcoholic beverage consumption 
container within a only 
motor vehicle yes yes yes yes prohibited yes yes yes yes yes 
Impaired driving 
prohibited for 
vehicles other 
than specified bicycle and bicycle and 
in Criminal Code no horse no no no no horse no no bicycle 

24 hrs 
for any 

Driving prohibition 24 hrs 24 hrs 24 hrs 12 hrs 24 hrs 24 hrs suspect 24 hrs 
for BAC below for 50 to for 50 to for 50 to for 50 to for 50 to for40to levels under for 50 to 
Criminal Code limit 80 mg 80 mg no 80 mg no 80 mg 80 mg 80 mg 80 mg 80 mg 
Graduated term: 2 yrs term: 2 yrs term:2yrs term: 2yrs° term: 2 yrs term: 2 yrs 
driver's licence tolerance: tolerance: tolerance: tolerance: tolerance: tolerance: 
holders program! no 0 m¢g2 Omg Omg Omg 0 mg no4 0 mg no no 
Minimum fixed 
suspension varying 1st: 1 yr ISEWMe Ss Me se Binds IE Mi 1st: 1 yr 1st: 1 yr USE UM 1st: 1 yr 1st: 1 yr 
with frequency 2nd: 2 yrs 2nd: 2yrs_ 2nd: 2 yrs 2nd: 1 yr 2nd: 2yrs 2nd: 2 yrs 2nd: 2 yrs 2nd: 3 yrs 2nd: 3 yrs 2nd: 3 yrs 
of offence 3rd: 3 yrs 3rd: 3yrs 3rd: 5 yrs 3rd: 1 yr 3rd: 3yrs_ = 3rd: 3yrs 3rd: 5 yrs 3rd: 5 yrs 3rd: S5yrs 3rd: indefinite 
Administrative licence 1st: 15 days 
suspension no 90 days 90 days no other: 30 days 90 days 90 days 90 days no 90 days® 
Seizure and 
impoundment 
measure no yes no no yes yes yes yes yes yes 
1 Only program characteristics related to impaired driving are shown. 4 Currently under review for novice drivers. 
2 Zero tolerance is applicable to new drivers under 18. 40 mg for all other drivers. 5 Any level, which, in the view of police, may impair driving ability. 


3 Program is applicable only to new drivers under 25. 
Source: Juristat, Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPE, Vol. 17, no. 12. 
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6 Technically, it's a driving prohibition. 
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greater than for other drivers?. Furthermore, there is no evidence 
that drinking and driving among this group is declining. With a 
“recidivism rate” for impaired driving (the rate at which the 
offence is repeated) in Canada estimated at 20% to 45%, the 
chances that a hard-core drinking driver will repeat the offence 
is considerable. + In an ongoing effort to combat the problem of 
repeat offenders, a number of provinces have established 
mandatory education, treatment and rehabilitation programs, and 
strengthened measures to deal with this group. 


Guilty verdict likely to follow impaired driving charges Of 
all offences heard in criminal court, impaired driving was most 
likely to receive a guilty verdict. In 1995-96 approximately 80% of 
persons charged either entered a guilty plea or were found guilty; 
only 3% were acquitted, and the remaining cases resulted in a 
stay or withdrawal. The most common sentence imposed — 
received by 66% of almost 50,000 persons found guilty — was 
payment of a fine along with loss of driver's license; some 22% of 
persons charged went to prison and 9% were put on probation. 

Under the Criminal Code, a first conviction of impaired driving 
causing neither bodily harm nor death results in a minimum fine 
of $300 and a minimum three months’ suspension of driver's 
license; a second offence commands minimum penalties of 14 
days’ imprisonment and a six-month license suspension. In the 
case of bodily harm or death resulting from impaired driving, the 
Criminal Code provides for maximum prison terms of 10 and 14 
years, respectively. 


Summary Road safety regulations and control — such as high- 
way traffic acts, motor vehicle registration, and the issuing and 
control of driver's licenses — is a provincial jurisdiction. In the 
past few years, a number of provinces have introduced or 
amended acts and regulations in order to reduce the incidence 


Percentage of fatally injured 
drinking drivers is declining! 


% legally impaired 
0 —s 


| | Ls alll = 


0 
1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


1 Excludes operators of bicycles, snowmobiles and other off-road vehicles. 
Source: D. R. Mayhew, S.W. Brown and H.M. Simpson, Alcohol use 
among drivers and pedestrians fatally injured in motor vehicle accident, 
Canada, 1995. Transport Canada, 1996. 


of impaired driving. Increasingly, offenders are required to pay 
all costs relating to their arrest, including towing and vehicle 
storage expenses, and often the cost of mandatory rehabilitation 
programs. Lastly, in addition to a criminal record, those convict- 
ed of impaired driving face substantially higher costs for 
licensing and insurance. By all accounts, Canadians support 
these changes. They favour tougher laws and more severe penal- 
ties for those who drink and drive. 

Over the past 15 years, both the number and the rate of per- 
sons charged with impaired driving have been falling. During 
the same period, the percentage of people who reported driving 
after drinking has also declined. In addition, surveys of people’s 
attitudes show that society views drinking and driving as a seri- 
ous and socially unacceptable offence. Taken together, these 
factors suggest that drinking and then driving is becoming a less 
frequent occurrence. A combination of harsher federal and 
provincial legislation, more intense community initiatives and 
changing social attitudes has likely contributed to this downward 
trend. 


3 H.M. Simpson, D.R. Mayhew and D.J. Beirness, (1996) Dealing with the hard core 
drinking driver. Traffic Injury Research Foundation of Canada, Transport Canada, Ottawa. 


4 A.C. Donelson, (1989). “The alcohol-crash problem and its persistence: the need to deal 
effectively with the hard-core drinking driver”. A paper presented to the 34!) International 
Institute on the prevention and treatment of alcoholism, France. 


e This article is an adaptation of “Impaired driving in Canada, 
1996”, which appeared in Juristat, Statistics Canada, Catalogue 
no. 85-002-XPE, Vol. 17, no. 12. 


Sylvain Tremblay is an analyst with the Canadian Centre for 


Justice Statistics and Anna Kemeny is an analyst with Canadian 


Social Trends, Statistics Canada. 
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EDUCATORS’ NOTEBOOK 


Suggestions for using Canadian 
Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for “Exposure to second-hand smoke” 


Objectives 


Q) 
Q 


To identify health risks associated with exposure to second-hand smoke. 
To discover attitudes to exposure to second-hand smoke. 


Method 


1. 


Provide each student with a copy of the article “Exposure to second-hand 
smoke”; have them read the article, selecting and recording key facts or 
ideas in point form. 


. Ask the class to identify some of the effects of second-hand smoke on 


non-smokers and indicate which group of non-smoking Canadians has the 
highest rate of exposure to second-hand smoke. 


Discuss why non-smoking teens are more likely to be exposed to second- 
hand smoke than any other group of non-smokers. 


Divide the class into smokers and non-smokers. Ask non-smokers if they are 
exposed to second-hand smoke, how often and where. Survey each group 
to determine what percentage are physically irritated by second-hand 
smoke. Compare the results with the national figures — 52% non-smokers 
and 21% of smokers are irritated by second-hand smoke. What percentage 
of non-smokers mind when people smoke in their presence? 


Discuss what rules are in place to limit exposure to second-hand smoke at 
your school and in your community. Are stricter rules needed or greater 
enforcement of existing rules? What can be done to reduce exposure to 
second-hand smoke at school, at work, at home and in public places? 


Follow-up activities could include asking the school nurse to talk to the 
students about the health risks of second-hand smoke. 


Using other resources 


Q) 


Read “Youth Smoking in Canada” in the Winter 1996 edition of Canadian 
Social Trends to see what factors influence smoking among Canadian 
youth. 


Use the E-STAT CD-ROM from Statistics Canada to find data on smoking 
rates for 11-, 13- and 15-year-olds in other countries. Search in the CAN- 
SIM time series under the Topic “Health and Lifestyle” to find this 
information. 


Share your ideas! 


Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with 
other educators? Send your ideas or comments to Joel Yan, 
Dissemination Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0T6. FAX (613) 
951-4513 or Internet e-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS - You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and any 
item or article in Canadian Social Trends for use in your classroom. 
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NEED MORE INFORMATION FROM 
STATISTICS CANADA? 


Call our NATIONAL ENQUIRIES LINE: 
1-800-263-1136 


To order publications: 


NATIONAL ORDER LINE: 1-800-267-6677 
INTERNET: order@statcan.ca 


NATIONAL TDD LINE: 
1-800-363-7629 


Statistics Canada has 9 Regional Reference Centres to serve you: 


Newfoundland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Halifax, Nova Scotia — (902) 426-5331 

Fax number (902) 426-9538 


Quebec 
Montréal, Quebec — (514) 283-5725 
Fax number (514) 283-9350 


Ontario 
Toronto, Ontario — (416) 973-6586 
Fax number (416) 973-7475 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Manitoba — (204) 983-4020 
Fax number (204) 983-7543 


Saskatchewan 
Regina, Saskatchewan — (306) 780-5405 
Fax number (306) 780-5403 


Alberta and Northwest Territories 
Edmonton, Alberta — (403) 495-3027 
Fax number (403) 495-5318 


Southern Alberta 
Calgary, Alberta (403) 292-6717 
Fax number (403) 292-4958 


British Columbia and Yukon 
Vancouver, British Columbia — (604) 666-3691 
Fax number (604) 666-4863 


National Capital Region 
(613) 951-8116 
Fax number (613) 951-0581 


Standards of Service to the Public 

To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics.-Canada-follows 
established standards covering statistical products and services, deliv- 
ery of statistical information, cost-recovered Services and service to 
respondents. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please con- 
tact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


Make sure we know where to find you by 
filling out the inserted reply card in the cen- 
tre of the publication. If the reply card is no 
longer attached, please forward the neces- 
sary information (subscriber's name, old 
address, new address, telephone number 
and client reference number) to: 


Operations and Integration 
Division Circulation 
Management 
Statistics Canada 
120 Parkdale Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario 
KIA OT6 


We require six weeks advance notice to 
ensure uninterrupted delivery, so please keep 
us informed when you're on the move! 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS 


1996 


1997 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 
er 
POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s) 27,790.6  28,120.1 28,042.2 28946.8 29,2556 29,617.4 29,969.2  30,286.6 
Annual growth (%) 1.5 die 1.5 1.4 1.18 de 1:2 | 
Immigration! 202,979 219,250 241,810 265,405 234,457 215,470 208,791 x 
: Emigration! 39,760 43,692 45,633 43,993 44 807 45,949 47,230 * 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) ie: 14.3 14.0 13.4 1azZ 12.9 12.5€ * 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 6.8 6.1 9.8 9.9 Me) 9.4 9.2 * 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 2.8 aul 2.8 ee rade 2.6 2.4 * 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 Wee 1,044 1,079 1,048 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 | 
— goods sector (000s) 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 3,681 3,769 
— service sector (000s) 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 9,995 10,172 
Total unemployment (000s) 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,413 
Unemployment rate (%) 8.1 10.4 Ls 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 
Part-time employment (%) 17.0 18.1 18.5 19.1 18.8 18.6 18.9 19.0 
Women’s participation rate (%) 58.7 58.5 58.0 i) 57.6 57.4 57.6 oe 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 34.7 33). 1 34.9 34.3 - - - 33.9 
INCOME 
Median family income 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 48,079 49,411 
%o of families with low income (1992 Base) 12.3 13.0 13.5 14.6 13.5 14.5 14.5 * 
Women’s full-time earnings as a % of men’s 67.7 69.6 71.9 U2 69.8 Tol * * 
EDUCATION 
Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 9,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 9,347.4P 54024? 54585% 65,4422 5,594.95 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) _ 856.6 903.1 931.0 Chey eile 964.7 § 962.78 Giles 980.3 = 
Doctoral degrees awarded 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 3,002 3,716 R 3,798 § 3,727 § 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 5.9 5a 74 * 
HEALTH q 
% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men Clee 37.1 37.1 37.0 36.3 36.0 * * 
— women 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.7 39.3 % * 
% of deaths due to cancer — men 27.8 28.1 28.4 R 27.9 28.3 30.3 29.3 = * 
— women 26.8 27.0 DS 26.9 27.0 21e8 27.9 : 
Government expenditure on health — as a % of GDP 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.2 6.1 # 
JUSTICE 
Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 970 1,056 1,077 1,072 1,038 R 995 973 
— property 5,093 6,141 5,868 R 5,524 R 5,212 R 5,235 R 5,192 
— homicide 2.4 Dit 2.6 Die 2.0 2.0 2.1 
GOVERNMENT Cae 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000) _ 183,505.78 190,745.5% 207,245.8"% 214,317.38 215,567.4  208,494.6 * * 
—as a % of total expenditures 56.0 8 56.8 8 58.5 R 60.0 8 60.1 58.3 * 
—as a % of GDP 24.5R 26.7% 28.8 R 29.4R 28.2 26.9 * * 
Ul beneficiaries (000s 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 : * 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 3,500.2 eel 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,930.11 2,282.2 2,723.0 Za 3,100.2 3,070.9 * ‘ 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS - - +0.7 +2.5 +3.9 +1.9 +1.6 +3.9 
GDP (1992 $) — annual % change = = +0.8 +2.2 +4.1 +2.3 +1.5 * 
Annual inflation rate (%) 48 5.6 18 1.8 0.2 2.1 1.6 1.6 
Urban housing starts 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 123,221 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary dataE Estimate ™ Figures as of March!R Revised intercensal estimates 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 


|For year ending June 30. 


2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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Small book publishers more likely to 
publish Canadian authors 


Overall Canada’s book publishing industry experienced 
Om, a year of solid growth in 1994-95, with record levels of 

revenue and profits. However, small publishers (rev- 
enues less than $250,000) collectively lost $678,000. Small 
publishers differ from larger ones in other ways as well: they were 
much more likely to publish Canadian authors and to produce lit- 
erary works, whether fiction or non-fiction. In addition, small 
publishers had proportionately more part-time staff, working 
proprietors and volunteers than their larger counterparts. 


Focus on Culture, Winter 1997, Vol. 9, no. 4 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87-004-XPB 


Almost half of pregnant teenagers 
choose abortion 


In 1994, close to 24,700 babies were born to teenage 


mothers aged 15 to 19. However, these births represented 
J only about half of the 47,800 teenage pregnancies that 
year — an estimated 21,000 women in this age range had an abor- 
tion, while about 2,000 had a stillbirth or miscarriage. Although the 
teenage pregnancy rate was lower in 1994 than in 1974, the trend has 
been rising since the mid 1980's. The teenage pregnancy rate in 1994 
was highest in Manitoba (64 pregnancies per 1,000 women aged 
15 to 19) and lowest in Prince Edward Island (32 per 1,000). 


Health Reports, Winer 1997, Vol.9, no.3 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 


Victoria residents benefit most from tourism 


In 1996, tourism directly generated $1,400 for every man, 
woman and child living in the Victoria census metropoli- 
tan area (CMA). This was the highest per resident tourist 
spending in any of Canada’s 12 CMAs which received more than 
one million overnight visits. Victoria enjoys a steady flow of visitors 
not just from Canada and the United States, but also from Europe 


and Asia. St. Catharines-Niagara received the second-highest tourism 
spending per resident, at $1,300. Tourists eager to capture Niagara 
Falls on film reportedly buy more film here than anywhere else in 
the world. St. Catharines-Niagara is the only CMA where the major- 
ity of overnight visits by Canadians were made during pleasure trips 
(51%) rather than trips to visit friends or relatives. 


Travel-log, Winter 1998, Vol. 17, no. 1 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 87-003-XPB 
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Car thefts continue to climb 


—@& | Thieves drove away with a record 178,580 motor vehi- 

S | cles in 1996, a theft rate of about one in every 100 

@)} registered vehicles in Canada. While most property 
crimes have been declining in recent years, motor vehicle thefts 
have been rising steadily. The rate of these thefts has almost 
doubled since 1988 and was 10% higher in 1996 than in 1995. Over 
half of all vehicle thefts took place in parking lots. These are attrac- 
tive locations to thieves as there is little chance of being detected. 


Juristat: Motor vehicle theft in Canada, 1996, Vol.18, no.1 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPE 


Cities and towns devour land 


Canadian cities and towns expanded steadily between 


1971 and 1996, gobbling up more than 12,250 square 
aa kilometres of land. This was an area greater than twice 
the size of Prince Edward Island and represented a 77% increase in 
urban land use. During this period the population grew only 37%. 
Much of the expansion occurred around smaller centres (popula- 
tions under 100,000), where the area of urban land often doubled, 
frequently at the expense of good quality farmland. Part of this 
growth in urban areas was due to a 23% decline in population 
density over the period. Lower densities translate into increased 
land use for housing, transportation and other amenities. 


Econnections — linking the environment and the economy 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 16-200-XKE 


More seniors below low income cut-offs 


The low-income rate for seniors increased to 21% 

in 1996 from just under 19% in 1995. Since a large 

percentage of the elderly have incomes near the 
low-income cut-offs, their rate is particularly sensitive to 
small income shifts. The rise in their rate reflects the fact that 
more seniors fell just short of the cut-offs. An estimated 
722,000 seniors had low-incomes in 1996. While this is 3% 
less than in 1980, the elderly population as a whole grew by 
59% during this period. Consequently, the proportion of 
seniors with low incomes has fallen significantly, from one in 
three in 1980 to one in five in 1996, 


Income distributions by size in Canada, 1996 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB 
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omen in Canada 


Two Decades of Change 


witnessed dramatic changes in the 
roles women play in Canadian 
society. There have been 
considerable improvements in the 
social and economic situation of 
women in the last two decades, however, gaps 
continue to exist between many leading 
socio-economic indicators for women and men. 
No other publication chronicles the changing 
status of women more clearly than 

Women in Canada! 


This 180-page portrait examines a wide range of 
topics in women’s lives including: 


w labour force w health 
characteristics : 
m housing 
m income 


m education 


w family status Sas 
@ criminal victimization 


In addition, the report presents 
separate sections on: 


= immigrant women  @ Aboriginal women 


mB women with 
disabilities 


@ women in visible 
minorities 


~ More than just facts! 


Women in Canada offers 
the most in-depth, accurate 
information available on women 
today. With its easy-to-read format, 
—/ and over 200 charts and tables, you'll 
discover many essential facts about 
the changing status of women over the last two 
decades. 


Being aware of the roles, status and lifestyles of 
Canadian women is essential for planning and 
implementing appropriate social policies, for 
developing successful marketing strategies, or for 
simply gaining a better appreciation of how 
Canadian society has changed. 


Women in Canada (89-5030XPE, issue # 95001) is 
available in Canada for $49 (plus PST & GST), US$59 
in the United States, and US$69 in other countries. 


To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6 or contact the nearest 
Statistics Canada Regional Office listed in this 
publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 
or call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use 
your VISA or MasterCard. 
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Keep your finger 
on the pulse ... 


Canadian Children 
in the 1990s: 


Selected Findings of the 
Noonal Longitadina Gurvey of Children and Youth 


coe With Canadian’ 
Social Trends! 


0. of Statistics Canada’s most popular _ Thousands of educators, ‘hnoineae arid ie 
periodicals for more than 10 years, Canadian © analysts, social-science professionals and 
Social Trends brings you clear, topical coverage on academics refer to Canadian Social Trends 
the critical issues and pertinent trends that affect regularly. Subscribing today will help you 
you and your organization. © / lo: : 
This colourful, best-selling quarterly transforms @ keep track of significant social 

data from over 50 national surveys into developments 

information you can use — all in an easy-to-read 


os B eva ate social conditions 
magazine format supported by numerous charts, ‘B evalu te socia on 


tables and graphs. It features key topics of major @ plan new programs or services 
importance such as the employment of people with 
disabilities, children in low-income families, 
care-giving to seniors, emerging trends in a prepare reports that address your 
computer use, and much, much more. - ) _ organization’s policies — 


i formulate funding proposals, and 
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Statist Statisti 
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R apid change means that you must make an 
extra effort to keep up-to-date with the numerous 
factors influencing the health of Canadians and our 
health care system. Why not follow the lead of 

professionals like you? With a subscription to 

Health Reports, you can rely on precise health 
information and use it to assess change, prepare for 
specific demands and plan for the future. 


ws Health 
~ Reports 


eo 


e Treating Depression 


e Distance to 
Physicians 


ent topics make each 
«Hospital 


Downsizing 


VOC 


Published four times a year, this 50- to 60-page, 
fully bilingual publication lets you monitor 
Canadians’ health and vital statistics. It presents 
high quality, relevant, and comprehensive research 
articles on the health status of the population and 
the health care system. 


e Cancer 


Canada 


As a user of Statistics Canada products, you will appreciate the 
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person's behaviour may be 

greatly influenced by his 
or her religious convictions. 
Religious convictions may be 
displayed in different ways, 
such as attendance at religious 
services, prayer, meditation or 
reading of religious scriptures, 
all of which may be indicators 
of the importance of religion in 
a person's life. For many, regu- 
lar attendance at religious 
services may be a reflection of 
a deep religious commitment 
and belief. Religious devotion, 
or the lack of it, has been 
associated with marital stability, 


family size, and premarital sex. 


by Warren Clark 
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Religion can be viewed as a system of 
thought, feeling, and action shared by a 
group that gives members an object of 
devotion; a code of ethics governing per- 
sonal and social conduct; and a frame of 
reference relating individuals to their 
group and the universe.! Most major reli- 
gions teach compassion and helpfulness, 
and research has shown that religious 
attendance is associated with positive 
social behaviour.’ Also, those who attend 
religious services more frequently are 
more likely to state that they have spiritu- 
al needs.> This may indicate that frequent 
attenders at religious services attach more 
importance to finding purpose and mean- 
ing in life than those who do not. 

Using attendance at religious services as 
a proxy for religious conviction, this arti- 
cle examines the influence of religiosity 
on the attitudes of Canadians toward chil- 
dren, marriage and family relationships, 


CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS BACKGROUNDER (CG 


and upon overall well-being, health and What you should know about this study 
marital behaviour. 7} 

Religion plays an important role in the Statistics Canada’s General Social Survey (GSS) collects data from a sample of 
formation of attitudes to marriage and approximately 10,000 Canadians aged 15 and over living in private house- 
subsequent marital behaviour. For exam- holds in the ten provinces. Since 1985, two religion questions have been 
ple, acceptance of biblical teachings asked on each survey: one concerning religious affiliation, and the other, 
about the sanctity of marriage and prohi- attendance at religious services or meetings. Religiosity (religious commit- 
bitions against adultery may act as a ment), as measured by attendance at religious services, may vary 
barrier against divorce by reducing the substantially from time to time. This article relates attendance at religious ser- 
likelihood of infidelity.* The 1995 vices at the time respondents were interviewed; religious commitment at the 
General Social Survey (GSS) found that time of an event (e.g., marriage breakdown) may have been quite different 
the most common reasons why someone than it was at the time the respondent was interviewed. 
might decide to pursue a divorce were Throughout this article, the terms “religious people” and “weekly attenders” 
abusive behaviour, unfaithfulness, lack of are used to indicate adults who attend religious services every week. 


love and respect, and a partner who 
drinks too much.? While religious people 
were just as unwilling as those who 
never attended religious services to for- 
give a spouse’s abusive or unfaithful 
behaviour, they were less likely to view 


Religious people more likely to want to 


lack of love and respect, and a partner's keep the family together 
drinking too much as grounds for ay 
divorce. Religious couples were also ASUS S pcr attends 

; Valid reasons for divorce services weekly religious services 
more likely to state that they would stay : ps Se alla _ eas eT iui ae By aay iat 
married for the sake of their children. % 

: Abusive behaviour 92 96 
Weekly attenders place more impor- UAC RATDe REV IOUT 
tance on home life The 1995 GSS 
asked Canadians to rate several areas of peg asus Dect ie Se 
life in terms of their importance to the Partner drinks too much 68 75 
Would remain married for the sake 

1 The Concise Columbia Encyclopedia 1995. of the children 97 


2 Beutel 1995, pp. 438-439. * Difference not statistically significant. 
3 Bibby 1995, p.135. Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


4 Call 1997, p. 383. 
5 Frederick 1998, pp. 7-8. 
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| Religious people tend to place greater importance 
on marriage, family and children 


Average score 


Attends Never 
religious attends 
services religious 
weekly services 


Importance to happiness of... 


(O=not at all important, 3=very important) 
- a lasting relationship 2.60* 2.45* 

* being married 2239 1.80 

* having at least one child : 1295 


* being able to have a paying job : 2.10 


Agreement with following statement (O=strongly disagree, 4=strongly agree) 


* Employed mothers can establish just as 
warm a relationship with their children 
as mothers who do not work for pay 


* Keeping house is just as fulfilling as 
working for pay 


* A job is alright but what women really 
want is a home and children 


* A pre-school child is likely to suffer 
if both parents are employed 


* Having a job is the best way for a woman 
to be an independent person 


- If a man brings enough money home so his 
wife and children have a comfortable life, he 
has fulfilled his role as a husband and a parent 


- Aman should refuse a promotion at work if it 
means spending too little time with his family 


* Awoman should refuse a promotion at work if 
it means spending too little time with her family 


¢ Both the man and woman should contribute 
to the household income 


* Having a family is alright, but what most men 
really want is to be successful in their job 


- Aman does not have to be very involved in 
sharing the everyday tasks of raising children; 
this is not primarily a man’s responsibility 


* Difference not statistically significant. 


Note: Some of the differences between weekly attenders and those who never attended during 1995 Is 
accounted for by age differences between the two groups. Young people have different values than older 
people; also young people are less likely to attend religious services on a weekly basis. Even after account- 
ing for age differences between the two groups, all differences remained statistically significant except for 
those marked. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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respondent's happiness. On a scale from 
0 to 3, 0 indicated the issue was not at all 
important, while 3 meant it was very 
important to their happiness. 

Weekly attenders of religious services 
— both men and women — placed 
greater importance on lasting relation- 
ships, being married, and having at least 
one child than those who did not attend. 
Regardless of how often men attended 
religious services, they placed almost 
equal importance on being able to have a 
paying job. In contrast, women who 
attended weekly services believed a pay- 
ing job was less important (1.59) than 
women who never attended (1.93). These 
views were common to all weekly atten- 
ders, regardless of their age. 

Individuals were also asked to rate their 
agreement with certain statements relat- 
ing to attitudes toward work and family. 
The scale ranged from 0 (strongly dis- 
agree) to 4 (strongly agree). 

Weekly attenders of both sexes agreed 
more strongly with statements supporting 
family and the nurturing role of women 
than those who never attended. “Keeping 
house is just as fulfilling as working for 
pay” was the statement with which 
weekly attenders agreed most strongly. 
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Although they showed less agreement 
with the statement that “a job is alright 
but what women really want is a home 
and children”, their opinion on this 
statement contrasted more starkly with 
non-attenders than on any other issue. 

On other issues, weekly attenders’ and 
non-attenders’ attitudes were very similar. 
In fact, there was no real difference in 
their belief that men and women should 
contribute to the household income and 
the statement that men should share in 
the raising of children. 


Religious people feel better Studies 
have found links between religion and 
mental health suggesting that people who 
regularly attend religious services have a 
more optimistic view of life than those 
who never attend. According to these 
studies, religious people are less likely 
than others to become delinquent, to 
abuse drugs and alcohol, to divorce or be 
unhappily married, and to commit sui- 
cide. Religiously active people may even 
tend to be physically healthier and to live 
longer, in part because of their healthier 
smoking, eating, and drinking habits. 

The 1996 GSS echoes some of these 
earlier findings. After taking account of 
income, family structure, education, age, 
sex and employment status (all of which 
may contribute to a person’s sense of 
well-being), the odds of feeling very sat- 
isfied with their lives were 1.7 times 
higher for weekly attenders than those 
who had not attended religious services 
during the last 12 months. 

People attending religious services 
every week also felt they had less stress 
in their lives. According to the 1996 GSS, 
weekly attenders had about half the odds 
(0.6) of having a very stressful life as 
non-attenders after accounting for other 
socio-demographic factors. Young weekly 
attenders under age 35 also were more 
likely to feel they had very good or 
excellent health than non-attenders. 
Young adults’ feelings of better health 
may be related to less smoking. In 1996, 
only 18% of weekly young attenders 
were cigarette smokers compared with 
38% of those age 15 to 34 who never 
attended. Older adults felt the same 


6 Myers 1995, p.16; Bradley 1995, pp. 259-267; Larson, 
1994; National Institute for Healthcare Research, 1998. 
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about their health, regardless of how 
often they attended religious services. 


Weekly attenders have happier, longer 
marriages Many things contribute to 


happy marital or common-law relation- 
ships. While religion may sometimes be a 
source of conflict in some relationships 
where partners differ strongly in their 
religious views, it seems that regular 


Marriages of weekly attenders last longer 


Decade when marriage 


Duration of first marriage — 


began and attendance 
at religious services 


At least 
5 years 


At least Atleast 
10 years 15 years 


Married in 1950s 
Weekly 
Not at all 


Married in 1960s 
Weekly 
Not at all 


Married in 1970s 
Weekly 
Not at all 


Married in 1980s 
Weekly 
Not at all 


99 
98 


oy 
92 


95 
88 


94 
85 


% 


98 
94 


93 
83 


89 
74 


89 
69 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 


Weekly attenders experienced less stress 


At least once 
a month 


Weekly 


A few times 
a year 


At least once Not at all 


a year 


Frequency of attendance at religious services 


[yet Very satisfied with life a Very stressful life 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 
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attendance at religious services is related 
to stronger marriages. The odds of having 
a very happy marital relationship were 
1.5 times greater for those attending 
religious services weekly than for those 
who didn’t attend at all (after accounting 
for differences in age, education, income, 
religion, province, employment status and 
the decade when the marriage began). 
Interestingly, income appeared to have no 
influence on marital happiness, after the 
other factors were controlled for. 

An earlier study based on the 1984 
Canadian Fertility Survey found that 


women who attended church weekly were 
less likely to want to dissolve their mar- 
riage.’ The 1995 GSS supported these 
findings, showing that compared with those 
who never attended religious services, the 
odds that a weekly attender’s marriage 
would break down were less than half. 
Marriage longevity of weekly attenders was 
greater than that of non-attenders regard- 
less of which decade they were married. 
For example, 89% of the marriages of 
weekly attenders who were married in the 
1970s lasted at least 10 years, compared 
with 74% of non-attenders’ marriages. 


Those who attended religious services each 
week were also less likely to have lived 
common-law prior to marriage (6%) than 
non-attenders (21%). 


Summary Canada appears to be becom- 
ing increasingly secular as organized 
religion plays a less important role 
in Canadians’ lives. The number of 
Canadians reporting no religious affiliation 
is increasing and attendance at religious 
services is declining. The long-term effect 
of these trends on the fabric of society is 
difficult to foresee. 


“No religion” continues to grow 


At the time of the 1961 Census, less than 1% of Canadians claimed 
to have no religion. By 1991, this proportion had increased to 
almost 13%.! Between 1981 and 1991, the number of Canadians 
reporting no religious affiliation increased from 1.8 million to 3.4 
million. While the 1996 Census did not have a question on reli- 
gion, the 1996 General Social Survey revealed that 14% of 
Canadians aged 15 and over had no religious affiliation. 
Historically, Canada has been predominantly Christian, with 
most of the population divided between Protestants and 
Catholics. In the last 10 years (1986 to 1996), Roman Catholics 
remained at about 45% of the Canadian adult population, but the 
share of mainline Protestant denominations (United, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran) has dropped from 28% of the adult popu- 
lation to 20%. At the same time, the conservative Protestant 


denominations? have remained at 6% of the adult population, 
while Eastern non-Christian Religions (Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism and other smaller groups) have grown to represent 
almost 3%, reflecting the increased cultural diversity of Canada. 


Attendance at religious services declines Since the mid- 
1940s, people have been attending religious services less and 
less. In 1946, the Gallup Poll reported that 67% of Canadian 
adults had attended religious services during the previous week. 
By 1996, the GSS reported that only 20% of adult Canadians had 
attended religious services every week.3 

The greatest decline in weekly attendance has been among 
Roman Catholics, falling from 37% in 1986 to 24% in 1996. 
Corresponding to the decline in weekly attendance has been an 
increase in the number of people who did not attend religious 
services during the year. While in 1986 only one in seven 
Roman Catholics did not attend church, by 1996 nearly one in 
three did not. Over the same time period, weekly attendance of 
mainline Protestants has declined from 17% to 14% of adults, 
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while conservative Protestants have maintained weekly atten- 
dance figures in the 50% to 60% range. 

Religious service attendance has declined across all age groups, 
indicating a broad disenchantment with institutionalized religion. 
Not surprisingly, seniors showed the most enthusiasm for reli- 
gious services. In 1996, 34% of those aged 65 and over attended 
weekly, compared with only 12% of 15- to 24-year-olds. 

In 1996, many adults (32%) who said they were affiliated with 
a religion did not attend religious services at all. Another signifi- 
cant minority (10%) said they only attended once or twice a 
year. This suggests either that people are less committed to their 
religion or that religion has become more a personal commit- 
ment than communal worship. In the United States, attendance 
made a comeback in the early 1970s and 1980s as the baby 
boomers began to form families. Weekly attendance rates 
remained almost constant at 30% from 1986 to 1993. 

Although attendance at religious services has declined substan- 
tially in Canada over the last 20 years, in 1995, Reginald Bibby’s 
Project Canada survey indicated that the vast majority (81%) of 
Canadians still believed in God. This compares with 89% in 
1975, implying that although attendance has declined sharply, 
most people have retained their belief in God.4 
1 The 1961 Census asked “What is your religion?” but had no check-off category to 
indicate “no religion”. Respondents wishing to indicate this had to write in “no religion” 


in the space provided. Since 1971, each decennial Census has had a mark-in response 
category for “no religion”. 


2 Includes Baptist, Pentecostal, Nazarene, Evangelical Free, Mennonite, Salvation Army, 
Reformed, Christian and Missionary Alliance and other smaller groups. Mainline 
Protestant and Conservative Protestant are defined based on definitions used by Nock 
1993, p.47,48,54 and Bibby 1987, p.28. 


3 The Gallup poll asked whether respondents had attended church services in the last 7 
days; the GSS asks how frequently respondents have attended religious services in the 
last year. Since some people who attend infrequently may have actually attended last 
week, the Gallup Poll results may be somewhat inflated compared with the stricter GSS 
definition of religious observance. 


4 Bibby 1995, pp.130-131. 
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Attendance at religious services can 
influence attitudes, which in turn have an 
impact on behaviour. Weekly attenders 
tend to be more forgiving of marital 
problems and less likely to cite these 
problems as a valid reason for ending a 
relationship. Religious people also hold 
more traditional family values, placing 
greater importance on children and the 
family and on the nurturing role of 
women within the family. In addition, 
religious people tend to report having 
happier, less stressful lives and happier 
relationships with their partners. 


7 Balakrishnan, 1987, p. 396. 


8 After accounting for the effect of a variety of socio- 
demographic factors including decade when the marriage 
began, education, religion, pre-marital births, teenage 
pregnancy, province, age difference between spouses and 
whether a common-law union preceded marriage. 


Warren Clark is an analyst with 
Canadian Social Trends. 
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Eastern non-Christian religions and those reporting 


no religion have grown fastest 


Religion 


1991 


Roman Catholic 
Mainline Protestant 
Conservative Protestant 
Other Protestant 
Jewish 

Eastern Orthodox 
Eastern non-Christian religions 
No religion 

Not reported, don't know 


millions 
9.3 
5.0 
cle 
0.7 
0.2 
0.2 
0.5 
a5 
0.5 


Source: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey. 


Attendance at religious services continues to decline 


% Of population aged 15 and over 
50 


= 


Did not attend 


during the year, 
Canada 


in Weekly attendance, U.S. 


ase ae 


Never attends or 
attends less than 
once per year, U.S. 


1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


Weekly 
attendance, 
Canada 


IO! Tess TES IGE, “TE )8f6 


Sources: Statistics Canada, General Social Survey; National Opinion Research Center, 


U.S. General Social Survey. 
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TEAC 


FOOL 


Peecque.! 


At the start of every school year, a number of children do not head 
off to the classroom. Instead, they stay with a parent who will be 
teaching them at home what others learn at school. Despite the fact 
that registered home schoolers still only account for a small 


percentage of school age children, their number has increased 


every year since the early 1980s. These increases may be the result 
~ of more parents home schooling, or of better coverage of home : 


schoolers by education ministries. Home schooling is especially 


active and growing in the Western provinces, particularly in 
Alberta and British Columbia. Increased public acceptance and 
the introduction of more flexible legislation may have contributed 


to this growth. 


PRON 


Ls Showin] 
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In most cases, parents home school for religious, moral or peda- 
gogical reasons.! This arrangement is ideal for those who wish to 
incorporate their beliefs and values into the curriculum, who are 
concerned that not enough learning takes place in the classroom, 
and who prefer their child to learn in a non-formal, family set- 
ting. According to supporters of home schooling, the benefits for 
children are many: they may, for example, learn at their own 
pace, pursue special interests, make the most of individual 
strengths and weaknesses, and avoid the competition and peer 
pressure of the classroom. Home schooling may also be the solu- 
tion for a child who, for whatever reason, does not fit in a regular 
classroom and is falling behind academically, socially or both. 

Critics, however, are quick to point out areas of concern: the 
average parent’s ability to cover all areas of the curriculum, the 
availability of appropriate program materials and the potential 
absence of social interaction. And although every province 
monitors home schoolers for compliance with the Education Act, 
no province has regulations regarding the qualification of 
parents to teach. 


Different regulations in different provinces All provinces 
exempt children from attending public schools provided parents 
can prove that the child receives satisfactory instruction at home 
or elsewhere. Typically, parents must register their children for 
home schooling with a local school board or school in their 
area. In Alberta and the Northwest Territories — the only two 
jurisdictions where some funding is guaranteed to parents who 
home school — home educational plans must be approved. In 
all other provinces, guidelines are issued for the preparation of 
these plans but approval is not required. 

Because registration requirements and tracking of home schoolers 
vary across Canada, reliable estimates on the number of home-edu- 
cated students are difficult to come by. In addition, for a variety of 
reasons (most of which have to do with fear of interference), not all 
parents who home school their children register with the province. 


Home schoolers represent a 


growing share of school age children 


Registered home schoolers as % of total enrolment 
0.5 


’ 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 


Sources: Provincial Ministries of Education; Statistics Canada, Survey of 
School Enrolment and Graduates. 
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CANADIAN SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


What you should know about this study 


One of the most challenging aspects of home school- 
ing research relates to the difficulty of identifying 
home schoolers. There are no statistical portraits or 
analyses, Statistics Canada does not collect informa- 
tion on this topic, and little is known about the 
characteristics of home schooling families. Because 
reliable data on the number of home schoolers are 
not available, estimates from various sources must be 
used when analyzing this population. The numbers 
relating to home schoolers presented in this article 
were derived mainly from ministry officials in each 
province, with the exception of Quebec, where these 
figures are not collected. 


Home schooling, home educating or home-based 
education: occurs when a child participates in his or 
her education at home rather than attending a public, 
private or other type of school. Parents or guardians 
assume the responsibility of educating their child and 
may develop their own curriculum guidelines. 
Instruction which takes place at home because of 
health, disability or location, and which remains under 
the direction of public education authorities, is consid- 
ered school-based instruction and not home schooling. 


Home schooler or home-based learner: a student 
who receives instruction through a home-based educa- 
tion program without attending a formal school. 


Registered home schooler: a home schooler whose 
parent or guardian has notified a school, school 
board or provincial ministry of their intention to 
home educate their child. 


Home-based educational plan: provincial curriculum 
guidelines that parents must follow when educating 
their children at home. In some provinces, parents are 
required to submit an educational plan proving that 
their curriculum complies with the learning objectives 
of provincial legislation. 


1D.S. Smith. 1993. Parent-generated home study in Canada: the national outlook, 1993. 
Westfield, N.B. : Francombe Place. 


2 For full details of provincial requirements, see “A profile of home schooling in Canada”, 
Education Quarterly Review, Winter 1997, Catalogue 81-003-XPB, Statistics Canada. 


3 Brian, Ray. 1994. A nationwide study of home education in Canada: Family characteristics, 
student achievement ana viher topics. Salem, Oregon: National Home Education Research 
Institute. Of the 762 families in this study, 8% did not comply with legal requirements for 
notification of home schooling. 
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This suggests that a number of home schooling families remain 
invisible and, as a result, official counts of registered home school- 
ers typically underestimate the actual numbers. For example, 
according to provincial ministries of education, in 1996-97, regis- 
tered home schoolers totaled approximately 17,500 or about 0.4% 
of total enrolment.* In contrast, home schooling organizations have 
placed the number of students studying at home at 30,000 to 
40,000, or approximately 1% of total student enrolment. 


The popularity of home schooling varies 
widely by province 


1995-96 


Majority of home schoolers at elementary level Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Nova Scotia are the only provinces 
where data on the grade level of home schoolers are available. 
These data show that an average of over 60% of children study- 
ing at home were elementary students in 1995-96; however, this 
proportion varied quite substantially, ranging from 52% in 
Saskatchewan to 91% in Ontario. 

Although data on educational level are not collected by the 
other provinces and territories, it seems reasonable 
to assume that in the rest of the country, most chil- 
dren educated at home are elementary school 
students as well. Generally, home schooling at the 
high school level is more difficult, as parents need to 
have a wide range of advanced subject matter 


Total 1 
enrolment 


Registered 
home 
schoolers 


Home schoolers 
as % of total 
enrolment 


knowledge to cover the curriculum. In addition, 
teenagers usually want to participate in social or 
extra-curricular activities, which are not as easy to 


‘000 
Newfoundland 111 
Prince Edward Island 25 
Nova Scotia 168 Gh? 
New Brunswick 138 0.2 
Quebec 1S -- 
Ontario 219 0.1 
Manitoba 223 0.4 
Saskatchewan 0.5 
Alberta LES} 
British Columbia 0.7 
Yukon Ow 
North West Territories 18 -- 
Canada 5,440 0.4 


0.1 
0.3 


17,523 


provide in a home environment. Nonetheless, the 
number of registered secondary-level home schoolers 
has grown between 1993-94 and 1995-96. Perhaps 
fuelling this growth are school board policies that 
allow home schoolers use of library and other 
resources; provinces where these special arrange- 
ments are available tend to have higher proportions 
of high school-level students studying at home. 


Conclusion With the help of regionally based sup- 
port groups and national organizations, the home 
schooling movement has been gaining momentum 
over the last 12 years. But, home schooling is not for 
everyone. Relatively few parents are able to invest 
vast amounts of time, effort and energy into teaching 


-- Figures not available. 
1 Includes public, private, federal, as well as visually and hearing impaired students. 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-229-XPB; Provincial Ministries of Education. 


Proportion of secondary-level home schoolers 
highest in Saskatchewan 


% of home schoolers in 1995-96 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

. : 
| | 


Alberta Saskatchewan 


Res Elementary es Secondary 


Source: Provincial Ministries of Education. 


Ontario 
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or 


Nova Scotia 


their children at home. Fewer still have the required 
knowledge — particularly at the secondary level — 
and instructional capability necessary to carry out the 
job well. Those who do, however, feel that they are 
raising healthy, well-adjusted children in a positive, 
family-oriented environment. 

Over the past decade, home schooling has shed its 
image as a social or educational aberration. As a 
result, or perhaps because of it, the proportion of 
students who, during these years, received their edu- 
cation at home has grown steadily. Because home 
schooling remains for some a viable alternative to 
traditional school-based learning, it is, and will con- 
tinue to be, an important issue in education. 


4 Excludes home schoolers in Quebec, where the Ministry of Education 
does not collect figures on registered home schoolers. 


5 Priesnitz, Wendy and Heidi Priesnitz. (1990) Home based education in 


Canada — An investigation. Canadian Home Schoolers. St. George, 
Ontario: Alternative Press. 


¢ This article is based on “A profile of home school- 
ing in Canada,” Education Quarterly Review, Winter 
1997, Catalogue 81-003-XPB, Statistics Canada. 


Jacqueline Luffman is an analyst at Statistics Canada. 
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See Table entitled: 
“The popularity of home schooling varies widely by province”, page 10. 


The total enrolment (in thousands) for Quebec is 1,149 (not 115) 
and 2,187 for Ontario (not 219). 


The popularity of home schooling varies widely by province 


Seatac wad WEN bio.) tana et 


Home 
Registered schoolers as % 
Total’ home of total 
enrolment schoolers enrolment 

(000) 
Newfoundland 111 54 0.1 
Prince Edward Island 25 80 0.3 
Nova Scotia 168 290 0.2 
New Brunswick 138 241 0.2 
Quebec 1,149 -- -- 
Ontario 2,187 2,916 0.1 
Manitoba 223 926 0.4 
Saskatchewan 2135 1,113 0.5 
Alberta 548 7,058 3 
British Columbia 654 4,801 0.7 
Yukon 6 44 0.7 
North West Territories 18 -- o- 
Canada 5,440 17,523 0.4 


-- Figures not available. 

' Includes public, private, federal, as well as visually and hearing impaired students. 
Sources: Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 81-229-XPB; Provincial Ministries of 
Education. 
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by Kelly Cranswick 
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aregiving often brings to mind visions of frail seniors 

being cared for by their families. However, people who 

are experiencing a temporarily difficult period in their 
lives — they may have lost a loved one, broken a leg or just 
given birth — also need help to look after the children, cook 
dinner or shop for groceries. 

People who need assistance just for a short time often 
find themselves having to rely on the help of family and 
friends. But many people live far from their support 
networks, particularly parents and siblings, who are espe- 
cially important sources of help. Divorce or separation, and 
step or blended families, can also complicate the situation 
since a person may feel unsure about who they can turn to 
when they need help. 

According to the 1996 General Social Survey, 900,000 
Canadians accepted help while they were going through a 
temporarily difficult time. Despite its importance, however, 
little recognition is given to short-term caregiving. Perhaps 
this is because it is largely unstructured and makes few, 
if any, demands on public sector resources. Whatever the 
reason, most caregiving studies focus on long-term care, 
especially to seniors. 

This article addresses the gap in the research by 
providing a first glimpse of Canadians who receive help 
because of a temporarily difficult time. It also identifies the 
people whose needs are likely to be neglected during a 
period of short-term difficulty. 
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Who receives help due to a temporarily difficult time? 
Women were more likely than men to receive help during a dif- 
ficult time. Five percent of women 15 years and over (about 
600,000) compared with 3% of men (about 290,000) received 
help at some point during 1996 because of a short-term prob- 
lem. Women most likely to require assistance were those aged 
25 to 44 (6%), who are of prime child-bearing age, and women 
65 years and over (6%!), whose health tends to be failing. 
Among men, seniors were most likely to receive help to get 
through a tough time (4%!). 

Living alone or with one’s family made little difference as to 
whether a person received help. Five percent of people living 


SOCIAL TRENDS 
BACKGROUNDER 


What you should know about this study 


This article uses data from the 1996 General Social 
Survey (GSS) on social and community support. The 
survey interviewed almost 13,000 Canadians aged 15 
and over living in private dwellings in the ten 
provinces. Data were collected on care received in the 
previous 12 months due to a long-term health problem 
or physical limitation or due to a temporarily difficult 
time. Care could have been provided informally by 
family and friends or formally by paid employees, gov- 
ernment and non-government organizations. 


Temporarily difficult time: A short-term condition 
lasting or expected to last less than six months, for 
example, birth of a child, short-term health problems, 
moving or changing jobs, financial problems, acci- 
dent or the death of someone close. 


Sets of tasks: Care-receivers were asked if any orga- 
nization or anyone other than themselves had 
provided help with personal care; tasks around the 
house (meal preparation and clean-up, house clean- 
ing, laundry and sewing, and house maintenance and 
outside work); running errands (shopping for gro- 
ceries or other necessities, providing transportation, 
and banking and bill paying); and childcare. 


Unmet needs: Care-receivers were asked if they 
required any additional assistance with each of the 
four sets of tasks. Those with unmet needs included 
people who were already receiving assistance but 
who needed additional assistance, as well as people 
who needed, but did not get, help with these tasks. 


Some of the estimates in this study are based on 
small sample sizes and have high sampling variability; 
they should be used with caution. 
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alone were assisted during a temporarily difficult time. This com- 
pared with 4% of people living with their spouse and 4% living 
with their spouse and children. Three percent of people living in 
“other” situations, including single parents and people 15 years 
and over living with their parents, also accepted short-term help. 

While living arrangements did not reveal much about who 
received help during a temporary difficulty, the presence of 
young children living in the household was somewhat more 
telling. People with children under 5 years of age were most 
likely to be recipients (6%); those with older children were less 
likely (4%). The somewhat higher demand of people with 
preschool children reflects the fact that people often need assis- 
tance after the birth of a child, and helps to explain why women 
were more likely to require short-term caregiving. 


What tasks do people need help with? To learn about the 
assistance Canadians received during a short-term crisis, the 1996 
General Social Survey (GSS) asked people to identify the help 
they obtained for four specific sets of activities: personal care, 
tasks around the house, running errands, and childcare. 


Personal care The greatest number of care-receivers — almost 
400,000 — got help with their personal care, with fewer men 
receiving assistance than women. People are not likely to seek 
assistance with their personal care unless absolutely necessary, 
therefore, it was not surprising that short-term illness? or serious 
injury was cited by 8 out of every 10 people as the reason they 
needed help with these intimate tasks. 

As might be expected, a large proportion of caregivers provid- 
ing personal care during a short-term crisis were spouses. 
Daughters, sisters and mothers also offered assistance. And, 
although some people received care from their friends, the num- 
bers were somewhat small, probably because it is often 


Women most likely to receive help 
due to a temporarily difficult time! 


% of population aged 15 and over 


65 and over 


25-44 


“15-24 


ee Women Fe | Men 


1 Some of these estimates are subject to high sampling variability 
Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


45-64 
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uncomfortable to accept assistance for tasks such as bathing | with their children; one-fifth! cited “other” reasons, such as 
from someone who is not a close family member. However, | school responsibilities. Not unexpectedly, Canadians receiving 
people must feel differently about formal caregivers as the | help with childcare were most likely to turn to their mothers. 


largest proportion of care-receivers chose to entrust 
their personal care to professionals. 


Tasks around the house Over 385,000 Canadians Most help for temporarily hey times CST 
received help with the tasks around their house was given by immediate family 
because they were in the midst of a temporarily diffi- 
cult time. Most got help with house cleaning, laundry 
and sewing. Many other care-receivers needed some- Personal = Tasks at ~—- Running 
one to lend a hand with preparing meals and cleaning Relationship SENe home — errands ~— Childcare 
up afterwards, while some got help with house main- Spouse 34 99 95 N 
tenance and outside work. For each type of task, 
more women than men received assistance. sane UE ee i 

In the majority of cases (58%), help with household | | Daughter (in-law) 
chores was provided because the care-receiver had a & sister (in-law) a 
short-term illness. The birth of a child (pregnancy or Other relatives 25 
adoption) and/or problems with children (19%) were | Formal caregiver 21 
also relatively common reasons. Spouses and mothers Eriends2 18 
most often provided support with household chores. 


% of people receiving help from a specific caregiver 


-- Data too small to be released. 
1 Many of these estimates are subject to high sampling variability. 


Running errands Often times, people have responsi- : 2 Included friends, neighbours, co-workers and ex-partners. - 
ike | Note: Columns do not add to 100 as a person could have been receiving help from more 
bilities that take them out of the house. In 1996, more than one person. 


than 219,000 Canadians with a temporary problem | Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 
received assistance running their errands. A slightly 
larger number got help with transportation than with 
shopping, while a smaller proportion received help 
with their banking and bill-paying. Gender differences 
were pronounced, with more women then men 
receiving assistance with each task. Short-term illness 
(60%) was again the main reason why people were 
unable to leave their homes to run errands. 

The caregivers who ran errands were different than Personal care 
those who provided help with the other tasks. 
Daughters and sisters were called on most frequently 
to take on these responsibilities. While many people asks around 

, ae ; e house 
still turned to spouses during a difficult time, even 
more turned to other family members, and some 
went to friends. Possibly it is easier to ask for help Meal preparation 
from someone who is already running an errand, 
especially if they are not a member of the house- 
hold; for example, asking friends to do one’s 
shopping when they do their own. 


More care-receivers were getting 
help with their personal care 


House cleaning 
House maintenance 


Running errands 


Childcare In 1996 more than 137,000 Canadians Transportation 
with children under age 15 received help with child- 
care when they were going through a difficult spell. eat ae 
One-third! received childcare because of the birth of bill oat 
a child (pregnancy or adoption) and/or problems 


1 This estimate has high sampling variability. Childcare Ce See 


2 Help with personal care includes assistance with bathing, brushing 0 50 100. 150. 2008 250 300" 350 
teeth or dressing, etc. 


Shopping 


Number of adults 15 and over receiving help (‘000) 
3 Short-term illness also includes minor injuries. 
1 High sampling variability. 


4 Leroy O. Stone, 1993. “Social consequences of population ageing: The Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 


human support systems dimension.” Proceedings of International 
Population Conference. Montreal: International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population. Vol. 3, pp. 25-34. 
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Age, employment status biggest predictors 
of having unmet needs 


Social network 
Parent(s) still living 


Sibling(s) still living 

Child(ren) still living 

Feel close to friends and relatives 
Attend religious services 

weekly or monthly 


Main activity 
Employment Status 


Personal characteristics 
Age 


Sex 


Marital status 


Odds ratio of needing 
additional assistance 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Working 
Not working 


65 and over 
45-64 
25-44 
15-24 

Men 
Women 


Married 


Separated/divorced 


Widowed 
Single 


* Difference not statistically significant. 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1996 General Social Survey. 
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The significant number of people getting formal help 
also suggests that many parents hire childcare 
workers to help out on a short-term basis. 


The need for additional assistance While 900,000 
people who went through a temporarily difficult time 
in 1996 received assistance, there were more than 
200,000 people who did not get enough, if any, help. 
This total included approximately 120,000! people 
who had received help but needed more, and over 
90,000! people who had wanted assistance but did 
not receive any. What were the odds that someone 
would not get sufficient help during a temporarily 
difficult time? 

Since parents, especially mothers, often provide help 
during a temporarily difficult time, it seems reasonable 
to assume that a person without family would be 
more likely to lack the help they need. Data from the 
1996 GSS support this belief. After controlling for 
other factors, the odds of having unmet needs were 
twice as great for people with deceased parents than 
for people who had at least one living parent. 

On the other hand, people without children were 
less likely to have unmet needs, compared to people 
with children. This could be because children make 
demands that can be inconsistent with a parent’s 
own needs, especially during a tough time, a conflict 
that childless people do not have to cope with. 


People not working more likely to need added 
help The odds of needing additional assistance 
were almost three times greater for people not 
employed in the work force as for those who were 
employed. People who were “not employed” includ- 
ed individuals with long-term illnesses, retirees or 
seniors, women on maternity leave, and people 
looking for work, which can be a stressful time. In 
other words, people undergoing a temporarily diffi- 
cult time may be over-represented among those 
outside the workforce. However, it should be noted 
that employed people often develop social networks 
at work, and may call on their colleagues to provide 
assistance. 

The likelihood of having unmet needs generally 
declined with age. When all other factors were 
accounted for, the probability of needing additional 
short-term assistance was about 6 times greater for 
people aged 25 to 44 than for those 65 and over. 
This may seem surprising, but is probably explained 
by the fact that many seniors receiving assistance are 
getting long-term help, so are less likely to have 
unmet needs because of a temporary problem. 

Divorced or separated people were twice as likely 
as married people to report they had unmet needs 
during a difficult time. One obvious reason is that 
married people are often able to rely on their spouse 
for support. Another possibility is that the temporar- 
ily difficult time may itself be the process of 
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separation or divorce. This is suggested by the finding that the 
odds of other unmarried people — widows or widowers and 
single people — having unmet needs were not significantly dif- 
ferent than the odds of married couples. These unmarried 
people may have found sources of support outside marriage, 
something divorced people had not yet developed. 


Some unexpected findings Several other characteristics, espe- 
cially social network factors, that might be expected to be 
associated with unmet needs were not. When other factors were 
controlled for, women faced no higher odds than men in finding 
help during a difficult spell. This result is interesting, since more 
women than men reported having received help for a short-term 
difficulty in 1996, and accounted for two-thirds of people with 
unmet needs. Also, even though sisters were often cited as care- 
givers, the odds of people without siblings having unmet needs 
were no different than the odds of people with brothers and sisters. 

Similarly, having close friends and relatives was not a significant 
factor in having unmet needs, probably because people most 
often rely on immediate family members, such as spouses and 
parents, for assistance. And, while one would suspect that a 
strong social network is developed through participation in reli- 
gious activities, it would seem that fellow members are not called 
upon for help in a crisis. The odds of having unmet needs during 
a temporarily difficult time were not different for people who did 
not attend religious services regularly, than for those who did. 

So, who typically needs additional assistance during a tem- 
porarily difficult time? People with unmet needs were likely to 
be divorced, 25 to 44 years of age with children, suggesting that 
these people may be single parents. Generally they were not 
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employed in the paid labour force and their parents were 
deceased. 


Summary According to the General Social Survey, 900,000 
Canadians who went through a temporarily difficult time in 1996 
received assistance. While the findings suggest that most people 
who required short-term help were getting it, there still remained 
more than 200,000 people who needed temporary assistance, and 
who were not getting enough, if any, help. 

Receiving help because of a temporarily difficult time can be 
viewed as part of a dynamic exchange: for every person who no 
longer needs help, there is another who is going through a 
short-term crisis and requires assistance. And the demand for 
such help is likely to increase. The growing practice among hos- 
pitals of discharging patients early, and the expansion of 
out-patient treatment, may increase the number of people need- 
ing help as they recover at home. Meanwhile, with the number 
of divorces each year remaining steady at approximately 78,000, 
people undergoing the trauma of marital breakdown are likely to 
need short-term help with childcare and other tasks. 


Kelly Cranswick is an analyst with Housing, Family and Social 
Statistics Division, Statistics Canada. 
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sterilization 


Compared with other industrialized nations, voluntary sterilization for contraceptive pur- 


poses is remarkably widespread in Canada. By 1995, some 3.3 million couples had 
undergone a vasectomy or tubal ligation in order to end their ability to have children. 
The prevalence of this practice, the early age at which it is often performed, and its 
generally irreversible nature have had a significant effect on women’s fertility rates 
and the size of families. This article outlines the changing patterns of male and female 
sterilization between 1984 and 1995, and examines some of the characteristics of couples 


who choose this option. 


by Alain Bélanger 
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Almost half of couples of childbearing 
age are sterile In 1995, approximately 4.6 
million Canadian couples, nearly half of all 
couples in which the woman was aged 15 
to 49, were sterile. This total includes cou- 
ples in which one or both partners were 
sterile from natural causes, as well as those 
who were sterilized for medical or contra- 
ceptive reasons. Data from the 1995 
General Social Survey (GSS) show that 
natural and medical sterility is more 
widespread among women than men. In 
1995, some 250,000 women were sterile 
from natural causes compared with 106,000 
men. The difference was even more pro- 
nounced for those who underwent 
sterilization for medical reasons: 857,000 
women compared with 58,000 men. 

On the other hand, sterilization for con- 
traceptive purposes has recently become 
more common for men. By 1995, approx- 
imately 1.8 million men had undergone 
contraceptive sterilization compared with 
1.5 million women. These figures reveal 
significant changes in attitudes and 
behaviour over the last few decades. The 
most striking feature of the trend in con- 
traception during the 1984 to 1995 period 
was, without doubt, the steady increase 
in the proportion of vasectomies and a 
corresponding decrease in tubal ligations. 


Sterilization appeals to older couples 
Because sterilization procedures are virtu- 
ally irreversible, very young couples, who 
are less likely to have completed their 
family, tend not to undergo them. 
Generally, couples where the woman is 
between 25 and 29 are the youngest to 
opt for this procedure. As of 1995, about 
10% of couples in this age range had 
chosen this method. Once people reach 
their thirties, the percentage of those who 
opt for sterilization increases rapidly: 
from 26% of couples in which the 
woman was between 30 and 34, to nearly 
45% by ages 35 to 39. By the end of a 
woman’s reproductive cycle, between 
ages 45 to 49, nearly half (49%) of 
couples had chosen this option. 

Whether the man or the woman under- 
goes contraceptive sterilization depends, 
to a large extent, on which generation 
the partners belong to. Among couples 
who underwent this procedure, 45% 
of men whose partner was between 45 
and 49 had a vasectomy, whereas this 
proportion rose to 66% among couples in 
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which the woman was aged 25 to 29. It 
appears that the younger generation of 
men are more inclined to assume their 
share of responsibility for contraceptive 
sterilization. 


Two children the norm It is after the 
birth of the second child that the use of 
sterilization as a contraceptive method 
becomes a major phenomenon. The pro- 
portion of couples in which one of the 
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What you should know about this study 


Data in this article come from the 1995 General Social Survey (GSS), which is 
the first national survey since the 1984 Canadian Fertility Survey to ask ques- 
tions on birth control practices. Men and women between the ages of 15 and 
50, regardless of marital status, were asked to respond to the contraceptive 
methods part of the survey. Of the 5,300 respondents who met these criteria, 
almost 2,250 confirmed that they were currently using some method of con- 
traception. Pregnant women, men whose partner was pregnant at the time of 
the interview, and couples in which one of the partners was sterile as a 
result of natural or medical conditions, were excluded from the interview. 

Contraceptive sterilization includes tubal ligation and vasectomy. The GSS 
distinguishes between persons who have had an operation for contraceptive 
purposes, those who have been sterilized for medical reasons, and those 
who are sterile without surgery. This article focuses on those who have had 
the operation for contraceptive reasons. 


The use of contraceptive sterilization has 
almost doubled over the past 20 years 


% of married women aged 18 to 49 using method 


Contraceptive method 1976! 1984 19952 


Natural methods 9.5 4.3 1.9 
Periodic abstinence 6.1 3.0 0.8 
Withdrawal 3.4 ms 1.0 

Barrier methods 14.8 13.5 16.8 
Condom 6.0 10.8 1587 
Diaphragm Zc 1.4 0.6 
Douche, jelly Be 0.7 0.2 
Others 41 0.6 0.3 

Pill and intra-uterine devices 45.2 
Pill 
IUD 

Sterilization 
Tubal ligation 
Vasectomy 


-- Figures not available. 

1 Aged 15 and over. 

2 Includes women in common-law relationships. 

Sources: C. Guilbert-Lantoine (1990). “The contraceptive revolution in Canada.” Population, vol. 45 (2), 
pp. 361-398; Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. : 
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partners has undergone a vasectomy or 
tubal ligation rises from 14% for couples 
with only one child to 47% for those with 
two; it levels off at 51% for couples with 
three or more children. 

The widespread use of sterilization is one 
of the contraceptive tools which has 
allowed for the emergence of a smaller 
and relatively uniform family size across 
Canada. In sharp contrast with earlier 
generations, the two-child family is increas- 
ingly becoming the norm. The proportion 
of ever-married women aged 45 to 49 with 
only two children grew from 23% in 1981 
to 40% in 1991, while the percentage with 
five or more decreased from 22% to 6%.! 


Married couples more likely to 
choose sterilization Except in the 
youngest age groups, married and com- 
mon-law couples practice contraception 
in similar proportions, implying compara- 
ble fertility patterns and family sizes. The 
methods they use, however, differ. In 
particular, common-law couples where 
the woman is 25 or over tend to favour 
birth control pills, whereas married cou- 
ples in the same age group choose 
sterilization as a means of contraception. 
Among the youngest (20- to 24-year-olds), 
common-law couples practiced contra- 
ception more often than married couples, 
at 86% versus 70%. 


By 1995, one-third of Canadian couples had opted 
for sterilization as a contraceptive method 


% of couples where 
one partner had contra- 
ceptive sterilization 


Total number 


Age Group of couples - 


% of couples 
where man 
had vasectomy 


‘000 
1,432 
2198 
1,960 
1739 
735 
9,825 


% % 
9.6 6.3 
26.2 16.5 
20 

23.6 

222 

17.9 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social ‘Survey. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Vasectomy less common among for- 
eign-born men Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia, the three most populous 
and urbanized provinces, have the highest 
proportions of couples who do not use 
any type of contraception. These are also 
the provinces which have received the 
largest numbers of recent immigrants. 
Results of the 1995 GSS suggest that the 
contraceptive practices of immigrants are 
considerably different than the practices of 
those born in Canada. While 20% of 
Canadian-born couples used no contracep- 
tives, the corresponding percentage was 
31% for those born in Europe or the 
United States and 35% for those from other 
countries. 

Sterilization practices, particularly for 
men, vary significantly as well between 
Canadian and foreign-born couples. The 
proportion of couples in which the man 
underwent a vasectomy was much lower 
among non-Western foreign-born persons 
than among those born in Canada: 7% 
versus 25%, It appears that cultural norms 
(as approximated by place of birth) are 
most likely responsible for these differ- 
ences. According to the GSS, men from 
non-Western cultures are nearly four times 
less likely to undergo vasectomies than 
those born in Canada. Since the propor- 
tion of immigrants is highest in Ontario, it 
is not surprising to find that male steriliza- 
tion rates were lowest in this province. 


Method of sterilization varies with 
education Although the proportion of 
people using contraception does not vary 
markedly with educational attainment, 
the choice of method does. By 1995, for 
example, couples in which the respon- 
dent had a high school diploma only 
were nearly twice as likely to opt for 
female sterilization as those who had 
earned a college or university degree: 
29% versus 15%. Interestingly, the differ- 
ence was much less pronounced in the 
case of male sterilization. The proportion 
of couples who decided on vasectomies 
ranged between 23% and 24% regardless 
of whether the highest level of education- 
al attainment was a high school diploma 
or a university degree. 


1 Data are provided for 1981 and 1991 because fertility 
questions are only asked on the decennial censuses, the 
most accurate source for this type of information. 
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Changes in contraceptive methods over time 


Canadian women have come a long way in managing their fertility. Before 
1969, both the sale of contraceptives and the dissemination of information 
regarding contraceptive methods were prohibited under the Criminal Code. 
As a result, until not so long ago, “natural” methods were the primary, and 
often only, means of birth control available. In contrast, today’s couples have 
a wide range of reliable contraceptives at their disposal. Which ones they use 
depends on factors such as age, education, health concerns, ease of use, cost, 
marital status and the number of children the couple already have. 

Between 1976 and 1995, significant changes occurred in the choice of con- 
traceptives. The use of barrier methods increased, that of medical ones 
plummetted and natural methods nearly disappeared. In 1976, for example, 
10% of married women reported using periodic abstinence or withdrawal as 
a means of birth control.4 By 1984, that proportion had fallen to 4% and by 
1995, to 2%. 

Among the medical methods available, the birth control pill has gained 
ground at the expense of the intra-uterine device (UD). Between 1984 and 
1995, the proportion of married women using the pill increased by over a 
third, while the share of those who used the IUD fell by nearly half. 

Finally, the use of condoms also gained popularity, rising from 6% in 1976 
to 16% in 1995. In contrast, the use of diaphragms and spermicides has 
steadily declined until it practically disappeared by 1995. The increased pop- 
ularity of the condom may be partly due to its prophylactic advantages in 
preventing sexually transmitted diseases, particularly AIDS, and men’s appar- 
ent willingness to take greater responsibility for birth control. 


| Liberalization of contraceptive use preceded changes in the law. 
2 Guilbert-Lantoine, C. (1990). “The contraceptive revolution in Canada”. Population. Vol. 45 (2), pp. 361-391. 
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Source: Statistics Canada, 1995 General Social Survey. 
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Sterilization choices differ between 
religious groups Catholics and Protes- 
tants, the two largest religious groups in 
Canada, report virtually identical choices in 
the use of contraceptives. It is mainly 
members of “other religions” (for example, 
Jews, Moslems, Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs) 
and those with no religious affiliation who 
diverge from both the two dominant 
groups and each other. For example, the 
proportion of couples who do not use 
contraception is over twice as high among 
followers of “other religions” (36%) than 
among couples with no religious affiliation 
(15%). Catholics and Protestants fall rough- 
ly midway between the two. Similarly, the 
use of sterilization is much less widespread 
among couples reporting “other religions”; 
approximately one-fourth of these couples 
are sterilized for contraceptive purposes, 
compared with nearly half of Catholics, 
Protestants and those with no religious 
affiliation. 


Conclusion Contraception plays an 
important role in the lives of couples 
who are able to have children. Being 
able to decide when to start a family, 
how many children to have and when, 
enables people to better plan the birth of 
their children. And when the time comes, 
they are able to end their reproductive 
years through sterilization. 

In Canada, more than in other indus- 
trialized countries, the contraceptive 
revolution coincided with the drop in the 
fertility rate which followed the baby 
boom. While the populations of many 
European countries began to exhibit low 
fertility levels as early as the 1920s and 
1930s, fertility in Canada did not decline 
significantly until the early 1960s. While 
the advent of truly effective and accessible 
contraceptives — including sterilization — 
has enabled couples to better manage 
their fertility, these methods were not in 
themselves responsible for the decision to 
have fewer children, or indeed any chil- 
dren at all. Rather, social and economic 
changes lie at the root of both the drop in 
desired family size and the low birth rate 
of contemporary times. 


Alain Bélanger is a senior analyst with 
Demography Division, Statistics Canada. 
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improve. Recently, however, new sources of 


Fo year since 1971, Statistics 
Canada has published figures that 


describe how many people live below 
its low income threshold. While these data 
are valuable, they cannot tell us how long 
these Canadians have been living in low 


income or whether their situation is likely to 


longitudinal microdata have become available 
and researchers are now able to learn more about 
the duration of low income spells and the 


frequency with which they occur. 


Using tax records, this article examines 
people whose pre-tax total family 
income fell below the Low Income 
Measure (LIM) at least once 
between 1982 and 1993. It 
estimates the chances of 
ending a period of 
low income, and 
the average duration 
of a low income 
spell, for different 
types of families. 


by Mireille Laroche 
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Marital status key factor in exiting low 
income spells sooner The longer 
people remain in a low income situation, 
the smaller their chances of ending it. On 
average, a person’s probability of exiting a 
low income spell falls from 53% after one 
year living below the LIM threshold, to 
33% after three years. After five or more 
years, the chances drop to less than 25%, 
The likelihood that a low-income per- 
son will rise above the LIM is influenced 
by factors such as age, sex, marital status 


and number of children. And while it 
remains true that the shorter the low 
income spell, the higher the exit rate, the 
chances of exiting are better or worse 
depending on these characteristics. For 
example, in 1993, a man in a two-income 
husband-wife family with two children 
had a 74% chance of ending a low 
income spell after one year; the probabil- 
ity was considerably lower, at 52%, for a 
man in the same type of family but with 
only one income. 


Zl 


There is also a statistically significant 
difference between men’s and women’s 
chances of ending a low income spell. 
While the exit rates for married women 
are similar to those for men with the 
same characteristics, unmarried women 
have much lower exit rates than unmar- 
ried men. For example, after living below 
the LIM for one year, a divorced woman 
with two children in 1993 had a 37% 
chance of exiting, but after four years of 
low income, the likelihood had dropped 


What you should know about this study 


This article uses Statistics Canada’s Longitudinal 
Administrative Databank (LAD) to assess the duration of peri- 
ods of low income for different family types between 1982 
and 1993. The analysis focuses on people whose total family 
income before taxes fell below the Low Income Measure 
(LIM) threshold at least once during that twelve-year period. 
It includes individuals who filed each year from 1982 
through 1993, as well as those who started out in the sample 
in 1982 but did not complete the entire period (for example, 
someone who filed 1982 through 1985 and then died). Non- 
residents, people living in the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories, and children who filed tax returns, are excluded. 
This selection process created a sample of 17,390 individuals. 

The LAD is based on a random sample of individuals 
selected from the Tl Family File, which contains information 
from Revenue Canada’s annual T1 personal income tax form. 
Although the T1 form is filed by individuals, each taxfiler 
must provide information about his or her spouse, children 
and other dependants in order to receive refundable tax 
credits. This information then allows the individual taxfilers 
to be merged into census families. Unless stated otherwise, 
this article presents results only for the reference person in 
the family (the taxfiler), who was aged 35 to 39 in 1993. 


Family: A husband-wife (or common-law) couple with or 
without single children; or a lone-parent with single children. 


Non-family person: A person living alone, or living with 
someone who is not their spouse or single child. 


Total family income: the sum total of all sources of income 
(before taxes) reported by the family. This includes govern- 
ment transfers and tax credits, as well as market income from 
wages and salaries, self-employment, and investment.! 


Low iftcome measure (LIM): 50% of median total pre-tax 
family income, after it is adjusted to take account of family 
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size and composition. All calculations use constant 1993 
dollars. 


Exit a low income spell: to rise above the LIM threshold, 
thus leaving or ending a period (spell) of low income. 


Re-enter a low income spell: to fall again below the LIM 
threshold, thus beginning a second or subsequent period 
of low income. 


Calculating multiple spells of low income... The 
persistence of low income would be significantly under- 
estimated if the existence of multiple spells of low income 
were ignored. Estimates for multiple spells combine the 
probability of both exit and re-entry in a single function. 
The calculation also controls for unobserved personal char- 
acteristics such as education and ability, which vary from 
person to person and can affect the duration and frequen- 
cy of low income spells. The estimation technique for 
multiple spells produces four categories of individuals with 
separate probability profiles: high exit/high re-entry, high 
exit/low re-entry, low exit/low re-entry, and low exit/ 
high re-entry. 


...and duration of low income spells The number of 
years that a low income person could expect to live below 
the LIM threshold was estimated by selecting individuals 
below the LIM in the first year of the study period and then 
calculating the probabilities for all the different possibilities 
that could occur in the following nine years. This model 
allowed the author to estimate the average time spent 
below the low income threshold over a ten-year period, as 
well as the probability of experiencing more than five 
years of ten years in a low income situation. 


1 Estimates were also calculated using private (market) income only, but results 
are not reported here. 
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to 16%. For a divorced man with two 


. . : children, the probabilities were 49% and 
Chances of ending a low income spell decline 24%, respectively. 


with years spent below the threshold... 


Lone-parent families most likely to 
re-enter low income spell In general, 
people who experienced a period of low 
income at some time during the period 
1982 to 1993 recorded only one spell that 
lasted an average of two years. But the 
same person can flow into and out of 
low income more than once. This is why 
studies of the persistence of low income 

3 4 include two dimensions — the duration 
Number of years below LIM of a low income spell, and the frequency 
of such spells. 

Analysis of the Longitudinal Administra- 
tive Databank (LAD) data shows that the 
Re-entry rate longer a person is able to stay above the 

19% LIM threshold, the smaller their chances of 
experiencing a subsequent low income 
spell. In 1993, the likelihood of falling 
below the threshold again averaged 19% 
after one year above the LIM, and dropped 
to only 6% after four years. But the 
chances of slipping back into low income 
vary considerably with family status and 

"3 i gender. For men in husband-wife families 

Number of years above LIM with two incomes and two children, the 

Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1982-1993. probability of re-entering a low income 

spell was 9% after one year above the LIM, 

and only 3% if they managed to stay above 

it for four years. In contrast, for a divorced 

woman living with two children, the likeli- 

hood of re-entering a low income spell 

was 31% after one year above the thresh- 
old, and 12% after four years. 


Exit rate 
53% 


...and chances of re-entering a low income spell fall 
with years spent above the threshold 


a | Having more than one income cut in half the number 
__ of years low income Canadians could expect to live 
below the LIM 


Four in ten live in a chronic low 
income situation The majority of low 
income persons do not experience 
= repeated movements in and out of low 


ae income spells, that is, frequent exit from 
AOuncanes . 19 ? and re-entry into brief periods of low 
Ae nerne 36 income.! There is a 60% chance that 
Divorced 5G someone who falls below the LIM is 
Separated 6.2 experiencing a temporary setback — they 
Single 5.4 will exit fairly quickly and are not likely 
Men to re-enter soon (and as the length of 
Married time living above the threshold increases, 
two incomes 2.0 the re-entry rate diminishes even further). 
one income 3.8 
Divorced 4.0 Pere re. i 
aioe 7 os : fy Baretiand cada sudy S{Neiafe eels) 
Single : : in Britain by Jarvis and Jenkins's study of low income 


spells (1997). Barret, Garry F. and M.1. Cragg, “Dynamics 
of Canadian Welfare Participation,” UBC Discussion 
Paper No. 95-08. Jarvis, Sarah and Stephen P. Jenkins, 
“Low Income Dynamics in 1990s Britain,” Fiscal Studies, 
Vol. 18 (2), pp. 123-142. 
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The probability of exiting or re-entering a low income 
spell largely depends on a person's family status 


Exit rate after Re-entry rate after 


1 year 4 years 1 year 4 years 


Married, two incomes, no children 
Male 69 
Female 71 
Married, two incomes, 2 children 
Male T4 
Female 15 
Married, one income, no children 
Male 46 
Female 49 
Married, one income, 2 children 
Male 52 
Female 54 


Lone parent, divorced, 1 child 
Male 54 
Female 40 
Lone parent, divorced, 2 children 
Male 49 
Female oF. 
Lone parent, single, 1 child 
Male Do 
Female 38 
Lone parent, single, 2 children 
Male 51 
Female 30 


Non-family person, single 
Male 46 
Female 38 
Non-family person, widowed 
Male 46 
Female 43 


Note: Estimates calculated for persons aged 35 to 39 in 1993. 
Source: Statistics Canada, Longitudinal Administrative Databank, 1982-1993. 
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On the other hand, there is a 40% chance 
that a person is experiencing a more 
chronic and persistent phenomenon. 
These Canadians face periods of low 
income that are both longer and more 
frequent, finding it more difficult to exit a 
low income spell and easier to fall below 
the LIM in subsequent years. 


Lone-parent families spend the most 
years below the low income threshold 
A picture of low income persistence in 
Canada would not be complete without 
estimating the average number of years that 
low income individuals spend below the 
threshold over a lengthy period of time, in 
this case ten years.? The results confirm the 


cr 


Chances of ending low income spell fade with time in the United States 
Researchers in the United States have been among the first to model the 
dynamics of low income with a duration analysis approach. A 1986 study! 
compared individuals just entering a low income spell with those who cur- 
rently have low income; it found that the majority of people who fall below 
the low income threshold will be poor for a relatively short period of time, 
but the majority of people who are currently poor are in the midst of a long 
spell of low income. A 1995 update of this study? examined the frequency of 
multiple spells of poverty and extended the time period of the study. The 
results showed that, over time, the chances of ending a low income spell 
declined, especially for someone living in a female-headed household. 
Moreover, over half of the people who ended a low income spell would 
experience another spell within five years. 


Changed family circumstances change income status in Canada 
Analysis of longitudinal data from the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) indicates that only a slight majority of Canadians who expe- 
rience low income remain below the low income threshold for two 
consecutive years. About 4.4 million individuals had incomes below the low 
income cut-off (LICO) in either 1993 or 1994; of these people, 2.3 million (or 
52%) had low incomes in both years. 

The SLID study also showed that chances of entering or exiting a low 
income spell were high following a change in family structure. In 1994, 41% 
of all individuals who entered low income, and 28% who exited, had under- 
gone a change in family composition. Marriage (including common-law) 
usually had a positive effect on a person’s financial situation: two-thirds of 
low income Canadians who married in 1993 rose above the threshold in 
1994. By contrast, separation often precipitated a period of low income, and 
one-quarter of people who were above the cut-off when they separated in 
1993 fell below it in 1994. 


| Bane, Mary Jo and Daniel T. Ellwood, “Slipping into and Out of Poverty: The Dynamics of Spells,” Journal 
of Human Resources, Vol. 1 (2), pp. 1-23. 


2 Stevens, Ann Huff, “Climbing out of Poverty, Falling Back in: Measuring the Persistence of Poverty Over 
Multiple Spells,” National Bureau of Economic Research, Working Paper No. 5390. 


3 Although the results of the SLID study support those of the LAD study, readers should note that the 
methodology is quite different. The SLID study used the low income cut-off (LICO) rather than the LIM; the 
analysis was conducted using after-tax income, not income before tax; and the families studied were eco- 
nomic not census families. For more information, refer to Crossing the Low Income Line, Statistics Canada 
Product No. 75FO002E, July 1997. 
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importance of socio-demographic factors; 
in short, being a woman and living in a 
lone-parent family significantly increased 
the probability of falling below the thresh- 
old and remaining in a low income 
situation for a considerable length of time. 

Depending on the number of children 
they had, low income women without 
husbands could expect to spend 5.1 to 
6.9 years out of ten living below the LIM. 
In contrast, being married considerably 
improved a woman’s economic prospects; 
low income women in a husband-wife 
family with children would average 3.4 to 
4.2 years below the LIM if the family had 
only one income, or 1.8 to 2.2 years if the 
family had two incomes. 

For men, however, an additional income 
was better proof than marriage against a 
lengthy period of low income. Low income 
men in a two-income husband-wife family 
could expect to live below the LIM for an 
average of 1.8 to 2.4 years, depending on 
the number of children in the family. But 
married men in one-income families, and 
male lone-parents, were likely to spend an 
average of 3.5 to 4.5 years in a low income 
situation. 


Summary There is little evidence that 
people repeatedly move into and out of 
low income spells. In fact, analysis over a 
ten-year period shows that roughly 60% 
of low income Canadians under age 65 
are only temporarily living in straitened 
economic circumstances. They quickly 
exited the current spell of low income 
and were not likely to repeat it. However, 
socio-demographic characteristics play a 
key role in determining the duration and 
frequency of low income spells. Analysis 
suggests that a significant proportion of 
low income families headed by women 
remain below the low income threshold 
for long periods of time. 

2 Estimates were calculated for individuals who experi- 


enced at least one low income spell during the study 
period (1982 to 1993) and who were aged 45 in 1982. 


e This article is adapted from The 
Persistence of Low Income in Canada, 
1982-1993, Department of Finance 
Working Paper No. 98-02. 


Mireille Laroche is an economist with 
the Economic Studies and Policy Analysis 
Division, Department of Finance. 
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TO STATISTICS CANADA’S 
ON-LINE CATALOGUE 


OF PRODUCTS AND 
Se IRV KCIEL SS: 


Internet users now can link up to Information on 
Products and Services (IPS), Statistics Canada’s 
newly expanded on-line catalogue. Up-to-date and 
complete, IPS is a fully searchable listing of all 
current Statistics Canada publications, research 
papers, electronic products and services. It is the 
most extensive reference source available on all of 
Statistics Canada’s information assets. 


As part of our World Wide Web site, the IPS connects 
users to more than 2,000 entries documenting the 
full range of Statistics Canada products and services. 
With IPS, you find what you want, when you want it. 
Whether you're searching for the latest census 
information, health sector tables or news-breaking 
economic reports, IPS has it listed. 
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| 
The Statistics Canada Web Site “is full of 
interesting facts and figures. There is no 
better place to get the big picture on the 


_ Canadian economy.” 


— David Zgodzinski 


The Globe and Mail 2 
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Not sure exactly what you’re looking for? No 
problem! IPS features a powerful search tool that 
locates thematically related products and services in 
a matter of seconds. Just type in the word that fits 
best and the system will point you to the sources 
where information is available. It’s that easy. 


POU Re NRE EON Eien Geho.s 
ROUGE fOr IAlISmes 
CANADA DATA 


To start your search, go to “Products and Services” 
and then click on “Catalogue”. Simple on-screen 
directions will guide you along. 


As you will see, IPS provides you with key 
information on Statistics Canada releases: who to 
contact for customized data retrievals, what you can 
download either free of charge or at cost, and how 
you can obtain what you see listed on-screen. IPS 
also highlights time-saving features of the products 
and services we sell from our nine reference 
centres across Canada. It’s the kind of information 
you need most when making those important 
purchase decisions. 


Visit our Web site TODAY and discover how easily IPS can work for you. 


ICU Dey, 
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VSS Suggestions for using Canadian 


sa, EDUCATORS’ NOTEBOOK 


Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for “Religious observance, marriage and family” 


Objectives 


L} 


al 


To identify some of the effects of religious observance on Canadians. 


To become aware of religious traditions of various religious groups. 


Method 


1 


Provide each student with a copy of the article “Religious observance, 
marriage and family”; have them read the article, selecting and recording 
key facts or ideas in point form. 


Conduct an informal survey of religious affiliations among your students. 
How many attend religious services regularly (weekly)? How do the results 
compare with those reported in the article? 


Have the class discuss what effect religious observance has on their lives or 
their parents’ lives. 


Have members of the class describe a religious celebration for their 
religion and the significance of it. 


Discuss why young adults don’t attend religious services as often as older 
adults. 


sing other resources 


Use Statistics Canada’s E-STAT CD-ROM to develop a profile of religions 
from the 1991 Census for your town or city. Select the (2B) detailed ques- 
tionnaire database on the E-STAT CD-ROM. Identify the differences in the 
religious distribution between your town or city and another major city. 
The same information on religions can be obtained from the Statistics 
Canada website at http://www.statcan.ca/english/Estat/estat.htm. Access 
E-STAT on SchoolNet from our website. Select Entrance E-Stat. From the 
census menu select the 1991 Census. Select 1991 (2B) detailed question- 
naire, and 39 cities (by neighbourhood). 


Reginald Bibby’s article, “The persistence of christian religious identifica- 
tion in Canada,” in the Spring 1997 edition of Canadian Social Trends 
discussed what impact the religion of fathers and mothers had on the reli- 
gion of children living at home. 


hare your ideas! 


Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with 
other educators? Send your ideas or comments to Joel Yan, 
Dissemination Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, K1A 0T6. FAX (613) 
951-4513 or Internet e-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


=DUCATORS ~ You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and any 
item or article in Canadian Social Trends for use in your classroom. 
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Call our NATIONAL ENQUIRIES LINE: 
1-800-263-1136 
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NATIONAL ORDER LINE: 1-800-267-6677 
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1-800-363-7629 
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Fax number (204) 983-7543 
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National Capital Region 
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Standards of Service to the Public 

To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada follows 
established standards covering statistical products and services, deliv- 
ery of statistical information, cost-recovered services and service to 
respondents. To obtain a copy of these service standards, please con- 
tact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre. 


Make sure we know where to find you by 
filling out the inserted reply card in the cen- 
tre of the publication. If the reply card is no 
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Statistics Canada 
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Ottawa, Ontario 
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We require six weeks advance notice to 
ensure uninterrupted delivery, so please keep 
us informed when you're on the move! 
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. tT se ED ae eee eee 


S SOCIAL INDICATORS | 


[ a re et Ea ee a SES ae : 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
POPULATION 
Canada, July 1 (000s) 27,790.6'R 28,111.0P2 28,532.5 PD 28,895.7 PD 29,264.7P0 29,616.5 PD 29,959.5 PR 30,285.8 PR 
Annual growth (%) 15 12 5 ie ke iL.2 1.2 Wel 
Immigration! 202,979F  219,250F  241,810F  265,405F  234,457F  200,123R 216,764R 223,238R 
Emigration! 39,760 43,692 45,633 PD 43,993 PD 45,280 PD 947,041 = 47,230 PP 49,633 PR 
FAMILY 
Birth rate (per 1,000) Tes 14.3 14.0 13.4 13:2 12.9 12.5 © * 
Marriage rate (per 1,000) 6.8 6.1 5.8 55 5.5 5.4 ig * 
Divorce rate (per 1,000) 2.8 Poll 2.8 2H Pall 2.6 2.4 ** 
Families experiencing unemployment (000s) 879 1,096 1,184 1,198 1,130 1,044 1,079 1,048 
LABOUR FORCE 
Total employment (000s) 13,165 12,916 12,842 1015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 


— goods sector (000s) 3,809 3,582 3,457 3,448 3,545 3,653 3,681 3,769 
— service sector (000s) 9,356 9,334 9,385 9,567 9,746 9,852 9995 10,172 


Total unemployment (000s) 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,413 
Unemployment rate (%) 8.1 10.4 tis U2 10.4 95 Sh) 92 
Part-time employment (%) 17.0 18.1 18.5 19.1 18.8 18.6 18.9 19.0 
Women's participation rate (%) 58.7 58.5 58.0 57:9 57.6 57.4 57.6 57.4 
Unionization rate — % of paid workers 34.7 Sol 34.9 34.3 - - - 8319 
INCOME 
Median family income 45,618 46,389 47,199 46,717 48,091 48,079 49,411 « 
% of families with low income (1992 Base) W283 13.0 ISS 14.6 1s 14.5 14.5 * 
Women’s full-time earnings as a % of men’s 67.7 69.6 Fee) d2.2 69.8 73.1 * al 
EDUCATION 7 
Elementary and secondary enrolment (000s) 5,141.0 5,218.2 5,284.2 S347 4F 54024 5458.58 5,442.2E 5,504.9F | 
Full-time postsecondary enrolment (000s) 856.6 903.1 931.0 951.1 P 964.7 962.7 R 971.5€ 980.3 € 
Doctoral degrees awarded 2,673 2,947 3,136 3,356 3,552 3,716 R 3,798 — 3,f2r = 
Government expenditure on education — as a % of GDP 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.2 5.8) Osi) 7A * 
HEALTH 
% of deaths due to cardiovascular disease — men Giles Sie aia 37.0 36.3 36.0 27.4 * 
— women 41.2 41.0 40.7 40.2 39.7 R 39.3 27.6 * 
% of deaths due to cancer — men 27.8 28.1 28.4 R AUS 28.3 30.3 28.4 ** 
— women 26.8 27.0 Aes 26.9 27.0 27.3 27.8 * 
Government expenditure on health —- as a % of GDP 6.2 6.7 6.8 6.7 6.2 6.1 6.6 £ 4.g& 
JUSTICE 
Crime rates (per 100,000) — violent 970 1,056 1,077 1,072 1,038 R 995 973 * 
— property Bye e 6,141 5,868 R 5,524 R 52125 5,235 R 5,192 * 
— homicide 2.4 ou 2.6 ie 2.0 2.0 2.1 * 
GOVERNMENT 
Expenditures on social programmes? (1995 $000,000) 183,505.78 190,745.58 207,245.88 214,317.38 215,567.4 208,494.6 * * 
— as a % of total expenditures 56.0 56.8 R 58.5.R 60.0R 60.1 58.3 * * 
- as a % of GDP 24.5R 26.7 8 28.8 R 29.4R 28.2 26.9 * * 
UI beneficiaries (000s) 3,261.0 3,663.0 3,658.0 3,415.5 3,086.2 2,910.0 * * 
OAS and OAS/GIS beneficiaries™ (000s) 3,005.8 3,098.5 3,180.5 3,264.1 3,340.8 3,420.0 3,500.2 * 
Canada Assistance Plan beneficiaries™ (000s) 1,930.1 2,282.2 PHESO 2,975.0 3,100.2 3,070.9 * * 
ECONOMIC INDICATORS ~ - +0.7 +2.5 +3.9 +1.9 +1.6 +3.9 
GDP (1992 $) — annual % change - - +0.8 +2.2 +4.] +2.3 +1.5 * 
-—_—_——_— 
Annual inflation rate (%) 4.8 5.6 WS 1.8 0.2 72 1.6 1.6 
| Urban housing starts 150,620 130,094 140,126 129,988 127,346 89,526 101,804 = 123,221 
— Not available * Not yet available P Preliminary data E Estimate M Figures as of March IR Revised intercensal estimates 
PD Final postcensal estimates PP Preliminary postcensal estimates PR Updated postcensal estimates R Revised data F Final data 
1For year ending June 30. 
2Includes Protection of Persons and Property; Health; Social Services; Education; Recreation and Culture. 
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Child abductions decline after early 1990s 


Between 1983 and 1992, the rate of child abduction 

increased from 11.8 for every 100,00 persons under 16 to 

19.5. The rate steadily declined to 15.1 by 1996, this 
translated to 964 children who were victims of attempted or com- 
pleted abductions. Parents were responsible for 62% of all 
abductions. However, abductions accounted for less than 1% of 
missing children. Of about 56,000 children under 18 years reported 
missing in Canada in 1996, 78% were runaways. Other reasons 
why children went missing included wandering off, being lost, and 
disappearing from institutional care or treatment centres. 


Juristat: Missing and Abducted Children, 1998, Vol.18, no.2 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 85-002-XPE 


Education prices rise slower than CPI 


In 1996, the prices of goods and services in education 

increased less than overall inflation: 0.5% compared with 

1.6%. This reflects the fact that teachers’ salaries — 
which have grown less than 2% since 1993 — are the major com- 
ponent of the Education Price Index (EPI), accounting for over 
70% of school boards’ operating expenses. Other salaries in the 
education sector have also increased modestly in recent years. For 
the third consecutive year, the non-salary component of the EPI — 
school facilities, supplies and services — remained unchanged. 
Data available for 1971 to 1996 
Statistics Canada, CANSIM:T00590304 


Tourism industry records strong growth 


Spending on tourism in Canada reached almost $44 bil- 

lion in 1997, an increase of over 5% since 1996 (current 

dollars). Growth occurred throughout most of the sector, 
with important advances in passenger air transport (up 10%). For 
the third consecutive year, the rate of job creation in the tourism 
industry exceeded that in the total business sector, up more than 
2% from 1996 as employment rose to over 503,000. 


National Tourism Indicators, Fourth quarter 1997 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-009-XPB 


Early start to smoking makes quitting more difficult 


The earlier people begin smoking, the more cigarettes 

they are likely to smoke each day and the less likely 

they are to quit. Among daily smokers aged 21 to 39, the 
odds of being a heavy smoker were 2.5 times higher for people 
who started at age 13 or younger than for those who started after 
19. In addition, people who started smoking in early adolescence 
were much less likely to quit. Just 18% of smokers who started 
when they were 13 or younger had stopped within 10 years, com- 
pared with 42% of those who started at the age of 20 or older. 


Health Reports, Spring 1998 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 82-003-XPB 
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Death rate from cancer falls for under 60s 


Cancer is primarily a disease of older Canadians: 71% of 

new cases and 80% of deaths in 1998 will occur among 

those who are 60 years and over. In contrast, for people 
under 60, cancer mortality rates have generally been falling for 
almost three decades. In 1998, an estimated 129,200 cases of can- 
cer will be diagnosed in Canadians of all ages and about 62,700 
individuals will die from it. Breast cancer will be the most frequent 
diagnosis among women, and prostate cancer among men. The 
type of cancer that kills most frequently, however, is lung cancer. 
Almost one-third of cancer deaths among men and one-fifth among 
women are due to lung cancer. 


Canadian Cancer Statistics, 1998 
www.cancer.ca/stats/ 


Women and older workers take more time off work 


In any given week in 1997, almost half a million full- 

time paid workers lost some work time because of 

personal reasons (which includes own illness or disabil- 
ity and personal or family responsibilities). Over the whole year, 
women were absent for an average of 9 days (excluding maternity 
leave) while men were off work for 6 days. The number of work- 
days lost to personal reasons also increased with age, with fulltime 
workers aged 55 to 64 booking about twice as much time off as 
those aged 15 to 24 (11 versus 5 days); the difference was mainly 
due to the higher incidence of illness or disability absences among 
older workers. Unionized workers (11 days) missed almost twice 
as much work as their non-unionized counterparts (6 days), proba- 
bly because most collective agreements include paid sick leave 
entitlements. 


Work Absence Rates, 1980 to 1997 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 71-535-MPB, no. 9 


Growth of women’s earnings outpaces men’s in 1996 


The earnings of women working full-time, full-year 

increased by 1.9% in 1996, to $30,700, compared with 

growth of 1.5% for their male counterparts, to $41,800 
(after adjusting for inflation). The female-to-male earnings ratio, 
with women making an average of 73 cents for each dollar earned 
by men, reached a new high. Marital status has a significant impact 
on the earnings ratio, as single women earn almost as much as sin- 
gle men (0.93 to 1.0), but married women earn substantially less 
than married men (0.69 to 1.0). For women who were widowed, 
divorced or separated, the ratio was 80 cents for every dollar 
earned by men. 


Earnings of Men and Women, 1996 
Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 13-217-XPB 
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and more in the Statistics Canada 
Catalogue 1997. 
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print publications (and their alterna- 
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Canada’s changing business, social 
and economic conditions. 
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efficiency. 
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The Statistics Canada Catalogue 1997 (Catalogue No. 11-204-XPE} is 
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of Statistics Canada’s products. 
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and for US$16 outside Canada. CALL toll-free 1 800 267-6677, FAX toll free 
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LITERACY: Does Lane 
Make f Ol 


by Jean-Pierre Corbeil 


merely mastering the alphabet: 

people must be able to process 
increasingly sophisticated written 
information in both numerical and 
alphabetical form. In modern soci- 
eties, literacy is closely linked to 
economic opportunity, and high level 
literacy skills have a strong correlation 
with high income and stable employ- 
ment. Many other elements of a 
rewarding life, including active partic- 
ipation in the community, are also 
enhanced by good literacy skills. 

According to the 1994 Inter- 
national Adult Literacy Survey (IALS), 
literacy skills differ considerably 
between Canada’s two official lan- 
guage groups. People whose mother 
tongue is English generally have high- 
er scores on literacy tests than those 
whose mother tongue is French. In 
fact, the disparities are large: two to 
three times as many anglophones as 
francophones scored at the highest 
skill levels.! This article first examines 
the literacy profiles of Canada’s two 
main linguistic groups in terms of 
such variables as education, age and 
reading habits, and then calculates 


| rect involves much more than 


1. Reading the Future: A Portrait of Literacy 
in Canada. 1996. Statistics Canada, 
Human Resources Development Canada 
and National Literacy Secretariat. 
Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE; p. 33. 


ference 
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CS What you should know about this study 


This article draws on data from the 1994 International Adult Literacy 
Survey (IALS), a joint effort by seven countries to assess the literacy 
skills of their citizens. The purpose of the IALS literacy tests was to 
determine if adults correctly answer test items that duplicate the 
tasks they encounter in their daily lives. In Canada, the survey was 
conducted among 5,660 individuals aged 16 and over. Respondents 
were able to take the test in the official language of their choice; 
about 4,000 respondents took the test in English and about 1,700 in 
French. Each respondent's test results were plotted on a 500-point 
scale, and divided into five levels of literacy, with Level 1 being the 
lowest (0-225 points) and Level 5 the highest (more than 375 points). 

Three types of literacy were tested — prose, document and quan- 
titative. In this study, the patterns identified are similar for all three 
literacy measures, so results are presented only for prose literacy 
unless otherwise stated. 

Respondents are defined as francophone or anglophone on the 
basis of their mother tongue, that is, the language first learned in 
childhood and still understood. Since respondents were allowed to 
report more than one mother tongue, the French mother tongue 
category includes respondents whose mother tongue is “French and 
another language,” if they chose to do the IALS test in French. 
Similarly, English mother tongue includes respondents whose 
mother tongue is “English and another language” if they did the 
literacy test in English. 


e For more information about the IALS, see Reading the Future: 
A Portrait of Literacy in Canada. 1996. Statistics Canada, Human 
Resources Development Canada and National Literacy Secretariat. 
Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE. 
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the effect of these variables on the 
“literacy gap” between the two groups. 


A general portrait of literacy levels 

in Canada 

Many factors may contribute to the 
differences in literacy levels between 
English and French Canadians, but 
historically lower levels of education 
among francophones is undoubtedly 
one of the major causes.” Since formal 
schooling is one of the principal 
determinants of literacy skills, a 
person without much education is 
considerably disadvantaged. On the 
other hand, the advantage of higher 
education, on both linguistic groups, 
is profound: although overall literacy 
levels are higher for anglophones, the 
literacy skills of anglophones and 
francophones with the same level of 
schooling are very similar. 

Literacy skills are also influenced 
by age. Generally speaking, Canadi- 
ans under 45 in both linguistic groups 
score higher on the literacy tests 
because they have more schooling 
than older adults. There is a 40-point 
difference (on a 500-point scale) in lit- 
eracy scores between anglophones 
and francophones over age 65, but 
the gap narrows among younger age 
groups until it almost disappears for 
those aged 16 to 25. Steady improve- 
ment in educational attainment has 
erased the literacy disparity between 
young Canadians in the two linguistic 
groups. The weaker literacy skills of 
older Canadians, both francophone 
and anglophone, are of continuing 
concern to literacy researchers. 

While education provides the 
groundwork for strong literacy skills, 
some adults may have a relatively 
high level of literacy but a low level of 
formal education, while others may 


2. In 1961, 54% of francophone men in the 
workforce had less than nine years of 
formal education, compared with 31% 
of their anglophone counterparts. 
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CST The anglophone-francophone literacy gap increases with age... 


Age group 


66 or over : 
56-65 
46-55 
36-45 
26-35 


16-25 


0 50 100 150 


HB Anglophone [_] Francophone 


235 


307 
299 
295 


| 289 
200 250 300 350 


Average prose literacy score 


...but decreases with same level of education 


Years of education 


17 or more 


13-16 


On, 50 100 150 
Average prose literacy score 


Es Anglophone Francophone 


200 250 300 350 


Source: Statistics Canada, International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994. 


demonstrate poor literacy skills 
despite having many years of formal 
schooling. These findings suggest that 
daily reading and writing activities are 
also necessary to the maintenance or 
improvement of literacy skills. 
Indeed, occupations which demand a 
lot of reading and writing, along with 
a well-developed “literacy habit” at 
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home, are strongly associated with 

high scores on the IALS tests.% 
Job-related literacy tasks — writing 

letters or memos and reading reports, 


3. Reading the Future: A Portrait of Literacy 
in Canada; pp. 35-79. 


manuals or schematic drawings - are 
generally performed more often by 
anglophones than francophones.* An 
index of reading intensity, based on 
the frequency and variety of reading 
tasks that individuals perform, shows 
a significant gap between anglo- 
phones (3.1) and francophones (2.6). 
Even when they work in the same type 
of occupation, anglophones record 
average literacy scores 
between 10 and 35 points 
higher than francophones. 

Anglophones generally 
engage more frequently in 
literacy activities at home 
as well — reading books or 
daily newspapers, visiting the library, 
or writing letters. According to the 
IALS, they record an at-home reading 
intensity of 3.0, compared with 
2.6 for francophones. As might be 
expected, individuals with higher 
level skills perform at higher levels of 
intensity. However, it is not certain 
whether people read more because 
they have good skills, or whether 
they have developed good skills by 
reading more. 


What explains the literacy gap? 

In Canada as a whole, the average 
prose literacy score is 261 for fran- 
cophones and 288 for anglophones. 
But when so many characteristics 
appear to have such a powerful influ- 
ence on literacy skills, averages are not 
very useful in understanding why 
these literacy rates should differ by 
almost 10% (27 points). Using a statis- 
tical technique called regression 
modelling, it is possible to predict the 
effect of a specific characteristic on a 
person’s literacy skills, while removing 
the effects of (“controlling for”) other 
variables. In this way, the model can 
identify the factors that contribute to 


4. These results are for prose and quan- 
titative literacy. Francophones more 
frequently performed tasks related to 
document literacy in the workplace. 


the literacy gap by estimating how 
many points each factor adds to a per- 
son’s basic literacy score. The data 
used in the Canada-level regression are 
for anglophones across Canada and 
for francophones living in Quebec. 

If language is considered to be the 
only factor that can explain differ- 
ences in literacy skills, then a person 
whose mother tongue is English will, 


Schooling (and not language) explains the 
great majority of the difference in anglophone and 


francophone literacy scores. 


on average, have a literacy score 
27 points higher than a person whose 
mother tongue is French (Model 1). 

But if education is also considered to 
be an explanatory factor, and its effect 
is controlled for, the gap due to mother 
tongue almost closes — the difference in 
average anglophone and francophone 
scores is only 5 points (Model 2). In 
other words, schooling (and not lan- 
guage) explains the great majority of 
the difference in anglophone and fran- 
cophone literacy scores. 


CST 


Maximum = 6 


3.1 


Reading intensity at home 


Reading intensity at work 


The literacy gap narrows still fur- 
ther, to a scant 1 point, when the 
other characteristics discussed earlier 
— age, reading intensity, literacy activ- 
ities and occupation — are taken into 
account (Model 3). Indeed, in this 
more complex model, the importance 
of language as an explanatory factor 
ceases to be statistically significant. 

Clearly, the key determinant of peo- 
ple’s literacy scores is not 
their mother tongue, it is 
educational attainment. 
Every year of schooling 
increases a person’s liter- 
acy score by more than 7 
points (Model 3). For 
example, someone with a university 
degree (17 years of formal education 
adding 119 points to the base score) 
will generally have a much higher lit- 
eracy score than someone with less 
than high school (say Grade 9, which 
adds only 63 points). 

Age remains a significant contribu- 
tor to literacy skills: being under the age 
of 45 improves a person’s literacy score 
by 16 points, even when the impact of 
education and other variables are 
controlled for.’ This finding is a bit 


Reading intensity was higher for anglophones, 
but writing intensity was the same for both groups 


| Anglophone 


Maximum = 4 


Writing intensity 


Source: Statistics Canada, International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994. 
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surprising, since age is closely linked 
with schooling and controlling for it 
might have been expected to produce 
less variation between the age groups. 
The lower scores for older respondents 
may reflect the cumulative effect of 
reading less frequently over a lifetime. 

The regression model shows that 
many leisure literacy activities also 
have a significant effect on literacy 
scores. When all other factors are con- 
trolled for, people who read a 
newspaper at least once a week added 
almost 13 points to their literacy 
score, while reading a book at least 
once a week added another 11 points. 


Literacy skills in minority 
language communities® 
These regression models are very suc- 
cessful at explaining the factors 
underlying the literacy disparity 
between the two linguistic groups at 
the Canada level. However, because 
the model compares francophones in 
Quebec with anglophones in Canada, 
its results are applicable only to people 
in majority-language communities. Is 
the model equally valuable in ex- 
plaining the literacy gap for the 
French-language minority communi- 
ties in New Brunswick and Ontario?? 
The size of the linguistic literacy gap 
between anglophones and _franco- 
phones is about the same in both 
provinces — 36 points in New 
Brunswick and 35 in Ontario — but 
here most similarities end. In New 
Brunswick, the effect of education 
appears to be small, only narrowing the 
gap to 30 points between anglophone 
and francophone literacy scores; in 
Ontario, however, the gap is halved to 
17 points. 


5. The importance of one variable cannot be 
compared to another using the “points 
added” estimate; for example, age is not 
twice as important as education (16 
points versus 7 points). The relative 
importance of each variable is provided 
by the standardized estimate (beta coeffi- 
cient), which is not shown in this article. 
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Compared with education, the effect of 
mother tongue on literacy is minimal 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 
Base literacy score 261 148 146 
Points added to base score if 
mother tongue is English 
(Literacy gap) 27 5 1 
Points added to base score 
by each year of education 10 7 
Points added to base score if 
Less than 45 years old 16 
Reading intensity greater than 0 (maximum=6) Z 
Visit a library at least once a month 9 
Write letters or other text at least once a month 5 
Read newspapers at least once a week 13 
Read books at least once a week 11 
Watch TV less than one hour a day 6 
Points added to base score if occupation is! 
Management/administration -10 
Professional 9 
Clerical -1* 
Sales and service 8 


Machine operation 


* Not statistically significant. 


1. Compared with Agriculture and related occupations. 


Source: Statistics Canada, International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994. 


The full model does not explain 
much more of the disparity in either 
province. After controlling for all select- 
ed variables except mother tongue, 
anglophones in New Brunswick still 
averaged 22 points more than franco- 
phones in the literacy test, while those 
in Ontario generally scored 14 points 
higher. Since these results are substan- 
tially different from those at the 
Canada level, they suggest that other 
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In Ontario, only 52% of francophones 
chose to do the tests in French, while in 
New Brunswick, 89% did so. However, 
there was little difference in the scores of 
francophones who did the tests in 
English rather than in French. 


Because the sample size for anglo- 
phones in Quebec was too small to 
produce reliable estimates, Quebec is 
not included in the analysis of minority- 
language communities. 


factors play a significant role in the 
literacy gap in minority-language 
communities. 

One explanation is limited access 
to reading material in one’s mother 


eS 


tongue. The regression model shows 
that literacy activities such as visiting 
the library, writing letters and reading 
books can significantly increase lit- 
eracy scores, particularly in New 


Francophones in New Brunswick were least likely 
to practice regular literacy activities at home 


Mother tongue 
English French 
% 
Read daily newspapers 
Canada 66 54 
New Brunswick 64 49 
Quebec ae) 
Ontario 69 62 
Visit a library at least once a month 
Canada 28 18 
New Brunswick 16 13 
Quebec - 18 
Ontario od 22 
Write letters or other text of more than 
one page at least once a month 
Canada 41 26 
New Brunswick ot 21 
Quebec -- 26 
Ontario 4) 31 
Read books at least once a week 
Canada 56 40 
New Brunswick 55 36 
Quebec -- 38 
Ontario 56 53 
Spend more than two hours per day watching television or videos 
Canada 38 51 
New Brunswick 42 4] 
Quebec -- 53 
Ontario 38 42 
Children should have time set aside each day to read 
Canada 53 39 
New Brunswick 48 of 
Quebec -- 36 
Ontario 50 OS 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 


Source: Statistics Canada, International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994. 
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Brunswick. Yet IALS data show that 
francophones in New Brunswick are 
least likely to practice them. Quite pos- 
sibly, francophones, particularly those 
in the rural areas of northern and east- 
ern New Brunswick, may not have had 
easy access to French-language reading 
material which could help them main- 
tain or strengthen their literacy skills. 


Summary 

In general, the differences in literacy 
levels between anglophones and fran- 
cophones in Canada are not related to 
language. Rather, the literacy gap arises 
largely from the educational advantage 
that anglophones historically have 
had, and this source of inequality is 
disappearing as the educational attain- 
ment of the francophone population 
increases. Although age is closely relat- 
ed to education, it is an important 
explanatory factor in its own right, and 
being younger than 45 is strongly asso- 
ciated with higher literacy levels. 
Making a habit of reading every day 
also contributes significantly to high- 
level literacy skills, and people who 
read during their leisure time score 
higher on literacy tests, whether their 
mother tongue is French or English. 


Jean-Pierre Corbeil is an analyst with 
Demography Division, Statistics Canada. 
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Jobs for computer 


programmers double in 5 years 


Between 1992 and 1997, jobs 
for computer programmers and 
systems analysts increased by 
92% to 267,000. This compares 
with a 9% employment growth 
in the economy as a whole over 
the same period. Rapid growth 
of the Internet, the spread of 
internal computer networks in 
large organizations, and tack- 
ling the Year 2000 problem 
have all contributed to this 
expanding job market. Pro- 
grammers worked an average 
of 38.8 hours a week in 1997, 
about an hour less than in 1992. 
They were no more likely than 
others to work overtime or to 
hold a second job. In late 1997, 
computer programmers and 
systems analysts earned, on 
average, about $300 more per 
week than workers overall 
($853 versus $577). 
Perspectives on 

labour and income 

Summer 1998, Vol. 10, no. 2 
Statistics Canada, 

Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


Majority of violent crimes 
committed by people 
known to victim 


In the majority of violent 
Crimes reported to police, the 
victim usually knows the 
assailant. In 1996, one out of 
three victims was victimized 
by a stranger. In addition, vio- 
lence committed by strangers 
was less likely to result in a 
physical injury: 41% of inci- 
dents involving total strangers 


resulted in either major or 
minor injuries, compared with 
52% where the victim knew 
the perpetrator. The major 
exception to this pattern was 
robbery, where 83% of the 
victims did not know the per- 
petrator. Most violent crimes 
tend to occur in the home, per- 
petrated by someone known 
to the victim. 

Juristat 

Vol. 18, no. 9 

Statistics Canada, 

Catalogue no. 85-002-XPE 


Fees up, registrations down 
for continuing education 
COUISeS 


Registrations in non-credit, uni- 
versity-level courses have 
declined 7% from 350,000 in 
1995/96 to 327,000 in 1996/97. 
During the same period, the 
average tuition fee for a non- 
credit course increased 13% to 
$360. Professional development 
continues to be the main reason 
for enrolling in non-credit cours- 
es: 71% of applicants registered 
for professional development 
courses, while the remaining 
29% registered for general inter- 
est and academic courses. 
Social sciences were the most 
popular field of study, account- 
ing for 24% of continuing 
education registrations, fol- 
lowed by general interest 
courses (16%), health profes- 
sions and occupations (15%), 
and the humanities (14%). The 
traditional classroom setting 
remains the most common 
medium of instruction. 
Continuing Education Survey 
Statistics Canada, 

Culture, Tourism and the Centre 
for Education Statistics 


Almost one-third 
Of households talking 


with computers 


In October 1997, nearly 3 out 
of every 10 households had at 
least one member who typi- 
cally used a computer every 
month at home, work or anoth- 
er location to send e-mail, do 
electronic banking or surf the 
Internet. Alberta had the high- 
est percentage of households 
with members who used 
computers (35%) and Quebec, 
the lowest (20%). Communi- 
cating by computer was more 
prevalent in households with 
young people. Some 38% of 
households with people under 
18 used a computer regularly 
to communicate, compared 
with 25% of households in 
which there was no one under 
18. Of households that used 
computers regularly to com- 
municate, 84% reported using 
it to search for specific infor- 
mation on the Internet, 83% 
said they used computers for 
e-mail, and about one-third 
communicated from home for 
employer-related business. 
Microdata file 56M0002XCB 
Statistics Canada, 

Special Surveys Division 


More than half a milion 


adults receive home care 


Some 523,000 adults, or 2.4% 
of the population aged 18 
and over, received publically- 
funded home care services in 
1994/95. The majority (64%) 
were seniors, who needed help 
with personal care or with 


activities such as preparing 
meals, shopping and house- 
work. People who suffered 
from cancer or the effects of 
stroke had about twice the 
odds of receiving home care as 
did people without these condi- 
tions. Half of all home care 
recipients reported poor or fair 
health. About 28% of people 
who received home care had 
been hospitalized for eight 
nights or longer in 1993/94, 
compared with just 2% of 
other adults. 

Health Reports 

Summer 1998, Vol. 10, no. 1 
Statistics Canada, 

Catalogue 82-003-XPB 


Number of Seniors will triple 
over next 40 years 


Births in Canada declined for a 
sixth consecutive year in 1996. 
If, as anticipated, this trend will 
stay on course, by the year 
2020 Canada’s natural popula- 
tion growth (births minus 
deaths) will approach zero. 
Immigration, in the meantime, 
is accounting for a larger and 
larger share of population 
growth (53% in 1996). Mean- 
while, Canada’s population 
continues to get older. By 
2030, persons aged 65 and 
over will represent 23% of the 
Canadian population. In the 
1990s, seniors tend to live 
independently of their children, 
but the lives of men and 
women are quite different. Half 
of women aged 75 and over 
live alone, compared with only 
20% of men. Elderly persons 
with very low incomes tend to 
live in large households. 
Report on the Demographic 
Situation in Canada 1997 
Statistics Canada, 

Catalogue no. 91-209-XPE 
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By Mary Jane Norris 


Canada’s Aboriginal languages are many and diverse, and their importance 
to indigenous people immense. Language is one of the most tangible symbols 
of culture and group identity. It is not only a means of communication, but a 
link which connects people with their past and grounds their social, emotion- 
al and spiritual vitality. Although loss of language doesn’t necessarily lead to 
the death of a culture, it can severely handicap transmission of that culture. 
For Aboriginal people, great losses have already occurred. During the past 100 
years or more, nearly ten once flourishing languages have become extinct; at 
least a dozen are on the brink of extinction. When these languages vanish, 
they take with them unique ways of looking at the world, explaining the 
unknown and making sense of life. 

Societal factors often contribute to the decline of languages. Without doubt, 
the forces of dominant languages and modernization exert a strong influence on 
any minority language. In the case of Aboriginal languages, historical events 
such as the prohibition of indigenous language use in residential schools have 
also contributed to this process. In addition, the fact that most Aboriginal lan- 
guages were predominantly oral may also have diminished, in an already 
difficult environment, their chances of survival. 

As of 1996, only 3 out of Canada’s 50 Aboriginal languages had large enough 
populations to be considered truly secure from the threat of extinction in the long- 
run. This is not surprising in light of the fact that only a small proportion of the 
Aboriginal population speaks an Aboriginal language. Of some 800,000 persons 
who claimed an Aboriginal identity in 1996, only 26% said an Aboriginal lan- 
guage was their mother tongue and even fewer spoke it at home. This article 
explores which of Canada’s Aboriginal languages are flourishing and which are 
in danger of disappearing. It also examines the factors that differentiate viable 
languages from endangered ones. And finally, it compares language use and 
maintenance patterns between 1981 and 1996 to understand what happened to 
Aboriginal languages over the years and what the future may hold for them. 
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Some languages large, others tiny 
The current 50 languages of Canada’s 
indigenous peoples belong to 11 major 
language families — 10 First Nations 
and Inuktitut. Most families consist of 
separate but related member languages, 
and each member language may 
include several dialects. Exceptions 
comprise the Haida, Tlingit and Kutenai 
families — known as the isolates — 
which cannot be further broken down 
into individual languages. 

Some language families are large 
and strong, others small and vulnera- 
ble. The three largest families, which 
together represent 93% of persons with 
an Aboriginal mother tongue, are 
Algonquian (with 147,000 people 


whose mother tongue is Algonquian), 
Inuktitut (with 28,000) and Atha- 
paskan (with 20,000). The other eight 
account for the remaining 7%, an indi- 
cation of their relative size. Tlingit, one 
of the smallest families, has a mere 145 
people in Canada whose mother 
tongue is that language. Similar varia- 
tions apply to individual languages — 
Cree, with a mother tongue popula- 
tion of 88,000, appears immense when 
compared with Malecite, at 660. 


Geography influences size and 
diversity of languages 

Geography is an important contri- 
butor to the diversity, size and 
distribution of Aboriginal languages 


CS Language classification: “viable” and “endangered 


This article’s classification of language survival is based on M. Dale 
Kinkade’s 1991 study, “The Decline of Native Languages in Canada.” 
Other classification schemes exist, but there is general agreement 
as to which languages are viable and which endangered. Kinkade 
divides Aboriginal languages into five groups: already extinct, near 
extinction, endangered, viable but with a small population base, and 
viable with a large population. 


e Languages near extinction are considered to be beyond the 
possibility of revival, since generally only a few elderly people 
know them. (These languages are not discussed in this study 
because reliable Census data are not available.) 


e Languages considered endangered are still spoken by enough 
people to make survival an outside possibility, given sufficient 
community interest and educational programs. 


e Languages that are viable but small tend to have more than 1,000 
speakers and are spoken in isolated or well-organized communi- 
ties with strong self-awareness. In these communities, language 
is considered one of the important marks of identity. 


e Viable languages have large enough population bases that long- 
term survival is relatively assured. In this article, the terms 
“healthy”, “strong” and “flourishing” are used alternatively to 
describe viable languages. 


For discussions on viable and endangered Aboriginal languages see UNESCO. 1996. 
Atlas of the World’s Languages in Danger of Disappearing. Edited by Stephen A. 
Wurm. Paris: Unesco Publishing; Report of the Royal Commission on Aboriginal 
Peoples. 1996. Gathering Strength. Vol. 3. Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services 
Canada; Indian and Northern Affairs Canada. 1990. /ndians and Inuit of Canada. 
Ottawa: Minister of Supply and Services Canada. 
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across Canada’s regions. Open plains 
and hilly woodlands, for example, are 
ideal for accommodating large groups 
of people. Because of the terrain, 
groups in these locations can travel 
and communicate with each other 
relatively easily and often tend to 
spread over larger areas. On the other 
hand, soaring mountains and deep 
gorges tend to restrict settlements to 
small pockets of isolated groups. 
British Columbia’s mountainous land- 
scape with its numerous physical 
barriers was likely an important factor 
in the evolution of the province's 
many separate, now mostly small, lan- 
guages. Divided by terrain, languages 
such as Salish, Tsimshian, Wakashan, 
Haida, Tlingit and Kutenai could not 
develop as large a population base as 
the widely dispersed Algonquian (par- 
ticularly Cree and Ojibway) and 
Athapaskan languages, whose homes 


CST Language indicators 


are the more open central plains and 
eastern woodlands. 

In some instances, geography can 
also influence the likelihood of a lan- 
guage’s survival. Groups located in 
relatively isolated regions, away from 
the dominant culture, face fewer pres- 
sures to abandon their language. They 
tend to use their own language in 
schooling, broadcasting and other com- 
munication services and, as a result, are 
likely to stay more self-sufficient. 
Communities living in the northern 
regions of Quebec, Nunavut, the 
Northwest Territories and Labrador — 
the Inuit, Attikamek and Montagnais- 
Naskapi — are examples of such groups. 

Because of their large, widely dis- 
persed populations, the Algonquian 
languages account for the highest 
share of Aboriginal languages in all 
provinces except British Columbia 
and the territories, ranging from 72% 


Mother tongue population (MT): those people whose first language 
learned at home, and still understood, is an Aboriginal language. 


Home language population (HL): those people whose language 
spoken most often at home is an Aboriginal language. 


Knowledge or ability population (Kn): those people who speak an 
Aboriginal language well enough to conduct a conversation. 


Index of continuity (HL/MT): measures language continuity, or vitality, 
by comparing the number of those who speak a given language at 
home to the number of those who learned that language as their moth- 
er tongue. A ratio less than 100 indicates some decline in the strength 
of the language (i.e., for every 100 people with an Aboriginal mother 
tongue, there are fewer than 100 in the overall population who use it at 
home). The lower the score, the greater the decline or erosion. 


Index of ability (Kn/MT)1: compares the number of people who 
report being able to speak the language with the number who have 
that Aboriginal language as a mother tongue. If for every 100 people 
with a specific Aboriginal mother tongue, more than 100 persons in 
the overall population are able to speak that language, some clearly 
learned it as a second language either in school or later in life. This 
may suggest some degree of language revival. 


1. Harrison, B. 1997. “Language integration: Results of an intergenerational analysis.” 
Statistical Journal of the United Nations ECE. 14: 289-303. 
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in Newfoundland to practically 100% 
in the other Atlantic provinces. In 
both British Columbia and the Yukon, 
the Athapaskan languages make up 
the largest share (26% and 80% respec- 
tively), while Inuktitut is the most 
prominent language in the Northwest 
Territories (77%) and practically the 
only one in Nunavut (virtually 100%). 
British Columbia, home to about half 
of all individual languages, is the most 
diverse in Aboriginal language compo- 
sition. However, because of the small 
size of these language groups, the 
province accounts for only 7% of peo- 
ple with an Aboriginal mother tongue. 


Large languages more likely 

to flourish 

There are a number of factors which 
contribute to a language’s ability to sur- 
vive. First and foremost is the size of 
the population with an Aboriginal 
mother tongue or home language. 
Since a large base of speakers is essential 
to ensure long-term viability, the more 
speakers a language has, the better its 
chances of survival. 

Indeed, Inuktitut, Cree and Ojibway 
— the three most flourishing lan- 
guages — all boast over 20,000 people 
with an Aboriginal mother tongue. In 
contrast, endangered languages rarely 
have more than a few thousand speak- 
ers; often they have only a few 
hundred. For instance, the two smallest 
and weakest language groups, Kutenai 
and Tlingit, have mother tongue popu- 
lations of 120 and 145 respectively. 


Passing on language critical 

for survival 

To survive, a language must be passed 
on from one generation to the next. 
The most effective way of making this 
happen is to speak it in the home where 
children will learn it as their mother 
tongue. Spoken in the home, language 
is used as the working tool of everyday 
life. In contrast, when learned as a sec- 
ond language, it is often used in 
potentially limited situations only as 
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may be the case, for example, in immer- 
sion programs. There is, therefore, no 
equivalent to learning a language as a 
mother tongue.! Because unlike other 
minority language groups, Aboriginals 
cannot rely on new immigrants to 
maintain or increase their population of 
speakers, passing on the language from 
parents to children is critical for all 
indigenous languages’ survival.2 


Language vitality declines between 
1981 and 1996 
Between 1981 and 1996, the index of 
continuity has declined for all Aborigi- 
nal languages. Although the number of 
people reporting an Aboriginal mother 
tongue increased by nearly 24% 
between 1981 and 1996,3 the number 
of those who spoke an Aboriginal lan- 
guage at home grew by only 6%. As a 
result, for every 100 people with an 
Aboriginal mother tongue, the number 
who used an indigenous language 
most often at home declined from 76 
to 65 between 1981 and 1996. 
Although most languages experi- 
enced a steady erosion in linguistic 
vitality during these years, endangered 
ones suffered the most. For example, 
the index of continuity for Salish 
languages fell from 35 in 1981 to only 
12 by 1996. Tlingit and Kutenai, as 


1. Some 75% of those who have learned 
the language at home are fair to excel- 
lent speakers, compared with 23% of 
those who have learned it at school 
only. Yukon Executive Council Office. 
1991. A profile of Aboriginal languages 
in the Yukon. 


2. For example, immigration spurred the 
growth of the Chinese mother tongue 
group from 95,000 in 1971 to 517,000 in 
1991. B. R. Harrison. 1997. “Language 
integration: Results of an intergenera- 
tional analysis.” Statistical Journal of 
the United Nations ECE 14: 292. 


3. The growth in Aboriginal mother tongue 
populations is attributed to the high fer- 
tility rates of the Aboriginal population. 
To a lesser extent, adults relearning their 
mother tongue and more people report- 
ing their Aboriginal mother tongue may 
also have contributed to the growth. 


languages most often spoken at home, 
had practically disappeared by the 
1990s. Given that in 1996 there were 
only 120 people with a Kutenai mother 
tongue, it is not hard to see why there 
is serious concern for the survival of 
this language. In contrast, although the 
continuity index dipped for the rela- 
tively strong Cree as well, it did so by 
considerably less, from 78 to 65. Al- 
though Inuktitut did experience a 
slight erosion in the early 1980s, the 
past decade has seen the index stabilize 
at 84. 

By 1996, these rates of language 
erosion resulted in strikingly different 
continuity levels for viable and endan- 
gered languages as a whole. For every 
100 speakers with an Aboriginal moth- 
er tongue, an average of about 70 used 
an indigenous home language among 
viable groups, compared with 30 or 
fewer among endangered groups. 


The younger the speakers, 

the healthier the language 

Age also plays an important role in how 
healthy languages are and what the 
future may hold for them. The average 
age of those who speak an Aboriginal 
language or have it for a mother tongue 


CST 


The index of continuity for Aboriginal languages has declined 
steadily over the past 15 years 


reveals the extent to which language 
transmission has been successful. The 
higher the average age, the fewer young 
people have learned or still understand 
the language and the older the people 
who still speak it. When these older 
people die, so may the languages. 

For indigenous language groups as 
a whole, average ages are getting high- 
er. Two main factors are responsible 
for this trend. First, although fertility 
rates are still high they are declining, 
translating into relatively fewer chil- 
dren. And second, the proportion of 
the Aboriginal population with an 
indigenous mother tongue is decreas- 
ing with younger generations. In fact, 
in 1996 only 20% of children under 5 
had an indigenous mother tongue.4 
Overall, between 1981 and 1996, the 
average age of the population with an 
Aboriginal mother tongue rose by 3 
years, to reach 31 years in 1996. 
Similarly — although to a lesser extent 
— the average age of Aboriginal home 
language speakers increased by nearly 
2 years, to 27 years in 1996. 


4. In comparison, 60% of those 85 years and 
over, and 30% of 40- to 44-year-olds report- 
ed an Aboriginal mother tongue in 1996. 


Index of continuity 


80 


715 


70 


65 


1981 1986 


Source: Statistics Canada, Censuses of Population. 
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6S Aboriginal languages with large populations are most likely to be viable 


Average Age of Population 


Mother Tongue Index of Index of Home Status 
Aboriginal Languages Populations Continuity Ability Knowledge Mother Tongue Language of Language** 
Total 208,610 70 117 30.4 31.0 28.3 mix of viable 
and endangered 
Algonquian Family 146,635 70 117 30.5 30.9 28.8 mostly viable 
Cree 81,055 72 117 29.9 30.2 21.9 viable large 
Ojibway 25,885 ha} N22, 34.9 36.2 34.4 viable large 
Montagnais-Naskapi 9,070 94 104 25.1 25:2 24.8 viable small 
Micmac 7,310 TZ 111 29.5 29.9 29.2 viable small 
Oji — Cree 5,400 80 114 257 26.3 26.8 viable small 
Attikamek 3,995 9] 103 21.8 21.9 21.5 viable small 
Blackfoot 4,145 61 135 36.4 39.7 40.6 viable small 
Algonquin DATES 58 119 29.8 30.7 31.4 viable small 
Malecite 655 a1 148 40.5 44.0 44.3 viable small 
Algonquian* 350 40 159 47.2 S22 46.7 uncertain 
Inuktitut Family 27,780 86 109 23.9 23.9 23.3 viable large 
Athapaskan Family 20,090 68 117 31.4 32.5 30.0 mostly viable 
Dene 9,000 86 107 24.4 24.8 24.1 viable small 
South Slave 2,620 D5 124 35.6 37.8 38.4 viable small 
Dogrib 2,085 72 118 28.3 29.8 30.6 viable small 
Carrier 2,190 51 130 O10 41.4 40.5 viable small 
Chipewyan 1,455 44 128 39.4 40.2 40.7 viable small 
Athapaskan 1,310 37 129 41.6 44.7 44.2 uncertain 
Chilcotin 705 65 130 SLi 37.0 36.9 viable small 
Kutchin-Gwich'in (Loucheux) 430 24 114 53.0 5a] 56.8 endangered 
North Slave (Hare) 290 60 116 38.3 39.1 39.8 endangered 
(Dakota)Siouan Family 4,295 67 111 31.0 31.9 28.0 viable small 
Salish Family 3,200 25 132 42.0 48.7 47.2 endangered 
Salish 1,850 24 130 43.0 49.7 48.5 endangered 
Shuswap 745 25 134 38.7 46.3 42.9 endangered 
Thompson 595 31 135 43.1 48.6 48.3 endangered 
Tsimshian Family 2,460 31 132 43.2 48.0 49.6 endangered 
Gitksan 1,200 fe 123 41.4 45.2 45.7 viable small 
Nishga 795 23 146 41.8 47.5 57.6 endangered 
Tsimshian 465 24 132 50.5 55.9 527 endangered 
Wakashan Family 1,650 27 118 47.3 51.3 51.1 endangered 
Wakashan 1,070 24 129 47.7 530 5a, endangered 
Nootka 590 eH 99 46.5 48.1 48.4 endangered 
lroquoian Family*** 590 13 160 36.4 46.5 52.0 uncertain 
Mohawk 350 10 184 36.6 46.1 60.5 uncertain 
lroquoian 235 13 128 35.8 47.0 41.4 uncertain 
Haida Family 240 6 144 46.7 50.4 64.6 endangered 
Tlingit Family 145 21 128 45.5 49.3 41.6 endangered 
Kutenai Family 120 17 200 37.1 52.3 41.2 endangered 
Aboriginal languages* 1,405 28 176 43.0 47.0 45.8 endangered 


Note: All indicators based on single and multiple responses combined. 
* Not identified elsewhere. : 


** The viability “status” of the individual languages is based on a classification from M. Dale Kinkade's “The Decline of Native 
Languages in Canada” in Endangered Languages, edited by R.H. Robins and E.M. Uhlenbeck., Berg Publishers Limited, 1991. 


***Data for the lroquoian family is not particularly representative due to incomplete enumeration of reserves, Other languages may 
also be affected by incomplete enumeration. 


Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1996. 
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Average ages and rates of popula- 
tion aging do, however, vary by 
languages. Not only do viable lan- 
guages have younger populations, but 
the average age of these groups rises 
more slowly than that of endangered 
groups. For example, the average age 
of the Inuktitut mother tongue popu- 
lation — young by any standard — 
increased only slightly from 23 to 24 
years between 1981 and 1996. The 


understanding language use and 
decline in relation to lifestyle changes. 
Language maintenance seems very 
much to depend on the stage of life 
people are going through. 

Young children, for example, have 
not yet had time or reason to shift from 
their mother tongue to another lan- 
guage and for most of them their 
mother tongue is, therefore, the same as 
their home language. As a result, for 


large, urban environment can further 
accelerate their language decline. 
Without the support of a closely knit 
community, and immersed in the lan- 
guage and culture of the dominant 
society, language erosion becomes 
difficult to resist. Indeed, the data 
show that language loss is most pro- 
nounced during the labour force years. 
While this holds for both men and 
women, it is particularly notable for 


women. Why this should be so is 
not clear, but contributing factors 
may include the fact that women 
are more likely than men to leave 
their reserves and move to other 
locations where the chances of mar- 


rise was somewhat higher, but 
still relatively modest for the 
Cree, from 26 to 30. In compari- 
son, the average age of the much 
older Kutenai mother tongue 
group increased from 44 in 1981 


[EPH LUT SHE CAE NP i SSIS LSE SP DNS RP a LED) SRT RL IOC MIEUEN PTSD MS Oem 
Loss of an Aboriginal home language 
is most pronounced in the working-age 
population, especially among women. 
ESR IN TY 


tO252. in 91996; stor the: Mingit 
from 47 to 58. The pattern, then, 
repeats: as with language erosion, 
population aging affects endangered 
languages more, thus accelerating 
their slide towards extinction. 


Language loss most pronounced 
during family formation years 
Examining the rate at which a specif- 
ic group of people shifts from one 
language to another provides a way of 


every 100 children who were under 5 in 
1981, 91 spoke their mother tongue at 
home. However, in 1996, when these 
children were in their mid- to late teens, 
only 76 still used their mother tongue 
as their home language. While this indi- 
cates a serious loss in home language 
usage, the decline does not stop here. 
As youth move out of the original 
family home, marriage, entry into the 
labour force, and a different, often 


Older men were most likely to report that their mother tongue 


CS 


% with Aboriginal mother tongue 
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Source: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1996. 
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rying non-Aboriginals are higher. 
Indeed, the index of continuity 
declines from 74 for women between 
the ages of 20 and 24 to 45 by the time 
these women reach the ages of 35 to 
39. Because these are the very years 
during which women tend to bring up 
young children, their shift from an 
Aboriginal to another home language 
is all the more serious for the transmis- 
sion of these indigenous languages. 

With the older cohorts nearing the 
end of their working lives and moving 
into their retirement years, the loss in 
home language is less pronounced. 
Their language use still declines, but 
more slowly than before. For example, 
language continuity for the cohort 
aged 50 to 54 in 1981 declines from a 
ratio of about 64 in 1981 to 61 by 1996. 
A similarly slow erosion occurs among 
the older seniors. 


Registered Indians account for 

majority of Aboriginal speakers 

Groups that live in remote com- 
munities or in settlements with 
concentrated populations of indige- 
nous speakers appear to find it easier to 
retain their language. Indeed, two such 
groups, on-reserve Registered Indians 
and the Inuit, show the highest index- 
es of language continuity among all 
groups: 80 and 85, respectively.S In 
contrast, non-status Indians and Métis, 
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who tend to live off-reserve, as well as 
off-reserve Registered Indians, have 
home language-mother tongue ratios 
of 58, 50 and 40 respectively, pointing 
to a more pronounced state of lan- 
guage decline. Clearly, the off-reserve 
environment poses major threats to 
Aboriginal languages. 


Signs of hope for endangered 
languages 

Despite the grim prospects facing many 
small languages, there are some signs 
which give rise to hope. The Kutenai 
language family, for example, has the 


5. However, significant variations exist 
between Inuit communities depending on 
location. While the Eastern group of dialects 
have high indexes of continuity, the 
Western groups have much lower ones. 


Souce: Statistics Canada, Census of Population, 1996. 


Produced by the Geography Division. Statistics Canada, 1998. 
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smallest mother tongue population, 
one of the lowest indexes of continuity 
and some of the oldest populations. 
However, for every person with a 
Kutenai mother tongue, there are two 
people (generally younger) who are 
able to speak it, suggesting that 
younger generations may be more like- 
ly to learn Kutenai as a second language 
than as a mother tongue. Similar sec- 
ond-language patterns are showing up 
for other endangered languages. A 
growing awareness of Aboriginal cul- 
tural identity may be partly responsible 
for this resurgence in language.® 

Other positive signs are also appar- 
ent. According to the 1991 Aboriginal 
Peoples’ Survey, about 9 in 10 adults 
would like to relearn an Aboriginal 
language they once spoke. In addition, 
the great majority of adults who never 
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spoke an Aboriginal language reported 
that they would like to learn one.’ 


Summary 

Canada’s Aboriginal languages are 
among the most endangered in the 
world.® Significant numbers of lan- 
guages have either already disappeared 
or are close to extinction, and among 


6. For example, the off-reserve Aboriginal 
Head Start Program, designed primarily 
for pre-schoolers, incorporates lan- 
guage as one of its components. 


7. Ponting, J. R. 1997. First Nations in 
Canada — Perspectives on Opportunity, 
Empowerment and Self-determination. 
Toronto: McGraw-Hill Ryerson. 


8. UNESCO. 1996. Atlas of the World's 
Languages in Danger of Disappearing. 
Edited by Stephen A. Wurm. Paris: 
Unesco Publishing, p. 23. 
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INDEX OF ABORIGINAL LANGUAGE CONTINUITY 
By Aboriginal Communities, 1996 


Continuity Index 


85 - < 100 


a 
MB 65-< 85 
a 
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The Royal Commission on Abori- 
ginal Peoples (RCAP) has studied 
Aboriginal language use and retention 
extensively. Its recommendations 
aimed at saving these languages from 
extinction echo some of the steps 
taken by Aboriginal elders. In addi- 
tion, RCAP also recommends granting 
special status to Aboriginal languages 
and guaranteeing their extended use 
in the public domain, at least within 
the confines of Aboriginal communi- 
ties; providing formal education in 
the Aboriginal language; and con- 
ducting research on these languages. 
The Commission emphasizes that 
everyday language use in the home 
and in the community is critical for 
intergenerational transmission and 
for acquiring Aboriginal languages as 
a mother tongue. 


CST What you should know about this study 


This article uses data from the 1981 to 1996 censuses as well as the 
1991 Aboriginal Peoples Survey (APS). Because of changes in con- 
cepts and measures of the Aboriginal population over time, the 
time-series analysis from the Census is restricted to language- 
based data only, such that Aboriginal language data are reported for 
the total population. 

The Aboriginal identity population includes those people who 
reported identifying with at least one Aboriginal group, i.e., North 
American Indian, Métis or Inuit in 1996. In 1991 and in previous cen- 
suses, a person’s Aboriginal ethnicity was determined using the 
ethnic origin question based primarily on ancestry. 

To ensure comparability over time, this study controlled for 
incomplete enumeration of reserves between 1981 and 1996, and 
recoding of languages in the 1986, 1991 and 1996 censuses to 
correspond to the 1981 classifications. Prior to 1981, detailed data 
on individual Aboriginal languages were not available — the only 
distinctions made were between Indian and Eskimo (Inuit). While the 
level of detail in terms of individual languages generally increased 
with each census, some of the smaller languages, coded separately 
in earlier censuses, were collapsed into broader groupings because 


of declining numbers. 


¢ Single response: occurs when the respondent reports one lan- 
guage only as his or her mother tongue or home language. In this 
article, time series data (1981-1996) are based on single respons- 
es since multiple responses were not available until 1986. 


¢ Multiple response: occurs when the respondent reports more 
than one language that he or she uses equally often as mother 
tongue or home language. Data for 1996 are based on single and 
multiple responses combined. Multiple responses account for 
10% of mother tongue and 17% of home language responses. 


those spoken today, only 3 of some 50 
are viable with a large population 
base. Large or small, viable languages 
tend to have relatively young speakers, 
are successfully passed on between 
generations, and are spoken in isolat- 
ed or well-organized communities. In 
contrast, endangered languages are 
characterized by small population 
groups, older speakers, and lower rates 
of language transmission. 

Aboriginal elders, teachers and other 
leaders are well aware of the gravity of 


the linguistic situation and are taking 
steps to preserve indigenous languages. 
These include such measures as lan- 
guage instruction programs, Aboriginal 
media programming, and the recording 
of elders’ stories, songs, and accounts of 
history in the Aboriginal language.? 
Perhaps as a result, the number of 
people who can speak and understand 
an Aboriginal language has been on 
the rise. 
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Mary Jane Norris is a senior 
analyst with Demography Division, 
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by Sid Gilbert and Jeff Frank 


dvancing technology has made adaptability 

a key component of success in the workplace. 

And while young people need the technical 
knowledge provided by an education to succeed in 
the job market, generic skills are also highly val- 
ued by employers. Some of these skills, such as 
literacy and numeracy, are formally taught by the 
education system. Others are acquired through 
experience and upbringing, including oral and 
written communication; thinking skills such as 
creativity, critical thinking and problem-solving; 
and “soft skills” such as interpersonal abilities, 
learning and team work. 

These generic skills are maintained and 
improved with practice, and young people who 
rarely use them may face a more difficult transi- 
tion from school to work. Indeed, they may also 
be vulnerable over the long-term, since having 
weaker generic abilities may make it harder to 
adapt to the changing requirements of the job 
market. This article focuses on the key factors 
associated with infrequent use of basic skills, and 
then examines the role of educational attainment 
in the application of these skills. 
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(CSV What you should know about this study 


Conducted by Statistics Canada on behalf of Human 
Resources Development Canada, the 1995 School Leavers 
Follow-up Survey (SLF) continued an ongoing survey of 
young people's lives as they finish their education and 
enter the workforce. The first survey, the 1991 School 
Leavers Survey (SLS), was designed to determine high 
school leaving rates (“drop-out” rates), and to compare 
young people who had successfully completed high 
school (graduates) with those who were still attending 
(continuers) and those who had left school before graduat- 
ing (leavers). The SLS collected information from almost 
9,500 young people aged 18 to 20 living in private 
dwellings in the ten provinces. 

In 1995, the SLF revisited over 6,000 of the original 
respondents, now aged 22 to 24, to focus on school-to- 
work transitions of young adults by gathering information 
on education and work activities beyond high school. This 
article examines the generic skills respondents possessed, 
as measured by the frequency with which they performed 
these skills activities. Although this measure of skill use 
should not be interpreted as a direct indicator of profi- 
ciency, it is assumed that a skill performed frequently is 
less likely to be lost. Nevertheless, people may not use 
some of their skills because of the nature of their work, 
schooling or personal circumstances. 


Skill sets: Skills were grouped into six categories, or sets: 
reading, writing, numeracy, communication, learning, and 
group or team work. 


Skill use: Respondents were asked about the frequency 
with which they used the six basic skill sets during the 12 
months preceding the survey. There was no restriction on 
the context in which these skills may have been used, 
allowing respondents to include activities at work, at 
school or in their personal life. For each of the six skill sets, 
respondents were asked four questions about the fre- 
quency with which they performed various skill-related 
activities. Responses ranged from never (least frequent) to 
more than three times a week (most frequent). 


Self-assessment of ability: Respondents were asked to 
rate their abilities for each of the six skill activities on a 
scale of one to ten, that is, from very basic to very 
advanced. 


Odds ratios: In this article odds ratios are used to assess 
whether, all other things being equal, people with a spe- 
cific characteristic (say, employed) are more or less likely 
to report infrequent use of skills than a benchmark group 
of people (say, unemployed). An odds ratio close to 1.0 
means there is little or no difference in skill use between 
the groups, but an odds ratio of 0.5 means the odds of low 
skill use are only half as high for the comparison group as 
for the benchmark group. 
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What factors are associated with 
having insufficient skills? 

Who is most likely to have a low level of 
skill use? Using a statistical technique 
called odds ratios, which examines the 
relationship between frequency of skill 
use and some key socio-economic char- 
acteristics, six skill sets were analyzed: 
reading, writing, numeracy, verbal com- 
munication, learning, and group or 
team work. 


Three factors — education, employ- 
ment and student status — were 
consistently related to the low use of 
all six skill sets. For example, infre- 
quent use of skills was associated with 
relatively low levels of education. In 
contrast, having a job or attending 
college or university decreased the 
odds of reporting low skill use. These 
findings suggest that without appropri- 
ate environments conducive to using 


their skills, some young people risk los- 
ing the generic skills they already have, 
or may fail to develop new ones. 

Even though women are widely 
believed to have better developed 
“soft skills,” the analysis shows that 
after controlling for selected factors 
gender did not play an important role 
in low skill use. For instance, men are 
no more likely than women to report 
that they rarely read or use verbal 


CST Odds of rarely using basic skills are much higher for high school leavers 


Never or seldom used skills 


Verbal com- Team 

Reading Writing Numeracy munication Learning work 
Education 
School leaver 1.9 ZI 1.4 23 1.4 17 
Not school leaver 1.0 1.0 10 LO LQ 1.0 
Employment status 
Employed ie Le 0.7 0.6 0.8 0.6 
Not employed 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 10 
Student status 
Postsecondary student 0.4 0.4 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.8 
Not postsecondary student 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Gender 
Male te 1.3 0.4 Lo 0.8 0.7 
Female 1.0 ey 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Family structure 
Lone parent TOF Ee 1.0* 1.2 0.9 1.1 
Two parents 0 iD 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Socio-economic status! 
Lower 13 1.4 1,07 12 Le Lie 
Higher 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 


Note: Benchmark group shown in italics. An odds ratio of close to 1.0 for the comparison group means there is little or 
no difference in skill use between the comparison and the benchmark groups, when the effects of other factors shown 
in the table are controlled for. 


* Not statistically significant. 
1. Measured using mother’s level of education as a proxy. 


Source: Statistics Canada, School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 
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communication. On the other hand, 
they are considerably less likely than 
women to demonstrate low use of 
numeracy and teamwork skills. 

Not unexpectedly, being a school 
leaver (not completed high school) 
was associated with low skill use, most 
notably in the areas of writing, reading 
and verbal communication. What 
seems more surprising, given conven- 
tional wisdom, is that after controlling 
for other factors, there were only very 
modest positive relationships between 
low skill use and living in a lone- 
parent family or a family with lower 
socio-economic status. 


But how important was education? 
The odds-ratio analysis shows that edu- 
cation is by far the most important 
predictor of a young person’s skill use, 
but different patterns exist at different 
levels of education. Infrequent skill use 
was quite common among high school 
leavers, ranging from 55% for team 
work to 88% for verbal communica- 
tion. As might be expected, high 


CSV Literacy skills “mismatch” in the 


Canadian workplace 


According to the 1994 International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS), 
about three-quarters of Canadian workers report there is a reason- 
able fit between their job requirements and their literacy skills 
(reading, writing and numeracy). Nevertheless, a significant number 
of people are a literacy “mismatch” with the work they do: one in 
five had higher level skills than were demanded by their job (litera- 
cy surplus), and as many as one in ten had insufficient skills to do 
their jobs adequately (literacy deficit). 

Certain groups of workers are more likely to have a literacy sur- 
plus. Since the level of literacy among young Canadians is high, and 
yet many have difficulty finding satisfactory employment, it was not 
surprising that 16- to 24-year-olds were most likely (33%) to have a 
literacy surplus. 

Among other factors, the extent of a worker's interaction with co- 


workers seems to influence literacy fit. Workers with limited or no 


Seen 8G) 801) (es 00siliities, (ie Sen -elnipioved and 


Low skill use is only modestly associated 


those who worked part-time or in temporary jobs 


with living in a lone-parent family, or in a family 


with lower socio-economic Status. 


were more likely to find that their literacy skills 


ne § VWVere Under-used. Jobs with these characteristics 


school graduates had higher levels of 
skill use than school leavers. Even 
among these young people, though, 
skills were not used frequently: the pro- 
portion of graduates who never or 
seldom used skills ranged from 37% for 
reading to 73% for verbal communica- 
tion skills. Interestingly, the skill-use 
patterns of graduates with high school 
only more closely resembled those of 
leavers than of graduates who went on 
to further education. 


How do youth rate their skills? 

When asked to rate their skills, there 
was some noticeable dissonance 
between self-assessment and. fre- 
quency of skill use, especially among 
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are often held by young people. 

Having high literacy skills and not using them could have serious 
long-term consequences not only for individuals, but also for the 
overall level of human capital in the Canadian labour force. Analysis 
of the IALS data provides some support for the “use it or lose it” 
hypothesis, showing that under-using literacy skills in the work- 


place has a negative, if small, effect on literacy. 


e For more information, see Harvey Krahn, and Graham Lowe, 
Literacy Utilization in Canadian Workplaces. Human Resources 
Development Canada, National Literacy Secretariat and Statistics 


Canada. Catalogue no. 89-552-MPE. 
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CST 


High school leavers and high school only graduates 
have similar rates of low skill use 


Never or seldom used skills 


Verbal com- Team 
Reading Writing Numeracy munication Learning work 
% 
High school leavers 58 82 58 88 64 55 
High school graduates a] 58 yi 13 55 4 
no post-secondary education 56 71 58 80 61 48 
with some postsecondary 41 65 51 15 58 43 
with university degree 24 37 47 61 53 31 
with other postsecondary 

completion 42 63 49 74 54 Oo 
Postsecondary students 21 4] 47 70 50 40 


Source: Statistics Canada, School Leavers Follow-up Survey, 1995. 


those with less education. The self- 
assessments were more positive than 
the frequency of skill use would indi- 
cate. Also, high school graduates with 
no further education were less likely 
than leavers to rate their skills as low, 
even though their skill use patterns 
were quite similar. University gradu- 
ates and postsecondary students were 
least likely to view their skills as being 
only basic. 


Summary 

Young people were most likely to use 
basic skills infrequently if they had less 
than high school completion. They 
were also more likely to rate their abili- 
ties as low-level. These findings suggest 
that in an increasingly well-educated 
society, which demands a wide array of 
formal and informal skills, young 
people without postsecondary training 
face, and know they face, a difficult 
transition from school to work. 

In contrast, young people with 
postsecondary qualifications assessed 
their abilities highly, even though their 
use of basic skills was lower than might 
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be expected. This may indicate that 
although they possess the necessary 
skills, they are not yet employed in 
jobs that require them to exercise their 
abilities to the fullest extent. In other 
words, people in their 20s are still very 
much in the midst of maturing from 
students into workers. 


@ This article is adapted from High Schoo! 
May Not Be Enough: An Analysis of 
Results from the School Leavers Follow- 
up Survey. 1995. Human Resources 
Development Canada, Catalogue No. 
SP-105-05-98E and Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 81-585-XPE. 


Sid Gilbert is Director of the Centre for 
Educational Research and Assessment, 
University of Guelph, and Jeff Frank is 
a senior analyst with the Centre for 

Education Statistics, Statistics Canada. 
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by Francois Soulard, Doug Trant, Joe Filoso 
and Peter Van Wesenbeeck 


From January 4 to 10, 1998, three successive storm fronts dropped as much as 100 millimetres of freezing rain on 
central and eastern Canada. At the height of the storm, the area covered by freezing precipitation stretched from 
Kitchener and Muskoka in southern Ontario to the Eastern Townships of Quebec and to the Fundy coasts of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In the United States, the storm hit parts of New England and northern New York state. 
This study concentrates on Canada’s St. Lawrence River Valley where total precipitation exceeded 73 mm in 
Kingston, Ontario, 85 mm in Ottawa and 100 mm in areas south of Montreal. By comparison, the largest 
previously recorded ice storms left some 30 to 40 mm of ice.! 


DEALING WITH THE STORM 


In comparison, 8,700 Canadian soldiers participated in 


Over 18% of Canada’s population, including 56% of 
Quebec’s and 11% of Ontario’s, were affected by the 
storm. More than one in ten Quebecers (11%) were sub- 
jected to precipitation exceeding 80 mm. 


Over 1,000 power transmission towers were toppled and 
more than 30,000 wooden utility poles were brought down. 


At the height of the storm, close to 1.4 million customers 
in Quebec and over 230,000 in Ontario were left without 
electricity.2 


More than 2.6 million people (19% of Canada’s labour 
force) either had difficulty getting to work or were not 
able to get there at all. About 135,000 of these workers 
lived in municipalities where power was not fully restored 
for at least a week. 


Approximately 100,000 people had to take refuge in 
shelters. 


Nearly 16,000 Armed Forces personnel (almost 11,000 in 
Quebec and 5,000 in Ontario) assisted with emergency 
measures and the restoration of the power grid, the 
largest peace-time deployment of Canadian troops ever. 


. In December 1986 in Ottawa and February 1961 in Montreal. 
David Phillips. Atmospheric Environment Service of Envi- 
ronment Canada. The Worst Storm in Canadian History? 
http://www.tor.ec.gc.ca/events/icestorm98/icestorm98_ the_ 
worst_e.html. 


. Canadian Geographic, March/April 1998, pp. 36-37; David 
Phillips, /oc. cit. 
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the Red River flood relief effort in Manitoba in 1997, and 
about 450 in the Saguenay flood relief operation in 
Quebec in 1996. 


Soldiers teamed up with workers from 14 utility 
companies from six provinces and eight American states. 


The Canadian Red Cross Ice Storm relief fund had raised 
over $10 million by mid-February 1998.3 


The map, Population and Power Failure, uses 
census sub-division boundaries and population 
figures from the 1996 Census. The legend dis- 
plays the hierarchical classification scheme: the 
colour red (over 1 week without power) overlays 
the colour black (urban areas), which in turn 
overlays the ice-thickness (in shades of blue). 
Environment Canada’s Atmospheric Environ- 
ment Service provided the preliminary ice 
accumulation map, last updated March 4, 1998. 


3. Compare with $30 million collected for victims of the Saguenay 


floods, and $22 million collected for people affected in the Red 
River floods. http://www.redcross.ca; CP/Edmonton Journal, 
March 17, 1998. 
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THE AFTERMATH 


e Fifty-seven percent of urban areas in Quebec and 15% in 


Ontario, accounting for 19% of Canada’s total urban 
space, were subjected to the storm. 


Over one-third (36%) of cropland in Quebec and almost 
one-quarter (22%) in Ontario were located in the 40 mm 
accumulation zone. In the worst-hit areas, the ice storm 
has translated into substantial losses for most farmers. 


Almost 5 million sugar maple taps in Quebec (23% of the 
total) and 285,000 (25%) in Ontario were located in the 
affected areas. (Quebec’s maple syrup producers 
account for 70% of the world supply.) The Ontario Maple 
Syrup Producers Association estimates that it could take 
30 to 40 years before production in eastern Ontario is 
back to normal. 


Nearly one-quarter of all dairy cows (274,000) were locat- 
ed in the affected areas, the majority in Quebec. Dairy 
farms are thoroughly dependent on mechanized milking, 
and cows that are not milked regularly become vulnera- 
ble to mastitis, an infection of the udder. Dairy cows that 
survived the power outages may never attain their pre- 
storm level of productivity. 


Milk processing plants were shut down and over 10 mil- 
lion litres of milk had to be dumped. However, 1.5 million 
litres were processed in American facilities and returned 
to Canada for consumption. 


) Catalogue no. 11-402-XPE 
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@ Close to one-third of the 0.7% drop in Gross Domestic 
Product (from December 1997 to January 1998) was due 
to downturns in the electric power and construction 
industries. Some manufacturers benefited directly from 
the storm, including makers of telephone poles, batteries 
and specialized electrical equipment.4 


@ As of June 1998, over 600,000 insurance claims totalling 
over $1 billion had been filed by Canadian households 
and businesses.° 


For more information, see The St. Lawrence River Valley 1998 Ice 
Storm: Maps and Facts, at http://www.statcan.ca/cgi-bin/downpub/ 
freepub.cgi. 


Francois Soulard, Doug Trant, Joe Filoso and 
Peter Van Wesenbeeck are analysts with the 
Environment Statistics Program, Statistics Canada. 


4. According to The Conference Board of Canada, the Ice storm 
resulted in a short-term loss of $1.6 billion for Canada’s eco- 
nomic output, of which $1.4 billion originated in Quebec and 
$200 million in Ontario. Economic losses for Montreal and 
Ottawa were estimated at $585 million and $114 million respec- 
tively. The Conference Board of Canada, Economic Impact of 
the 1998 Ice Storm. 


5. Kovacs, RP Now is the Winter of Our Discontent. Perspective. 
Insurance Bureau of Canada: 4,2. June 1998. 
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by Warren Clark 


result in better employment and higher earnings. 

However, to acquire this education, students must find 
the necessary financial resources. In Canada, paying for post- 
secondary education has always been a responsibility shared 
by society through tax dollars, and by parents and children 
through personal savings. Since 1980, tuition fees have 
grown by 115%, while average family income has risen by 
only 1% (after adjusting for inflation). The result is increased 
pressure on families to find ways to pay for postsecondary 
education. Government student loans provide one way for 
young people to invest in their future. 

Although student loans provide essential financial help 
for many, they are not without risk. Much concern has been 
expressed about student debt levels and whether the growing 
dependence on loans is creating serious problems for bor- 
rowers and for society. Are students defaulting on loans, 
particularly if they are unable to find well-paying jobs after 
graduation? Do prospects of heavy debt discourage some stu- 
dents from enrolling in postsecondary programs or cause 
them to drop out before they reach their educational goals? 
Another concern is how a high debt load may affect stu- 
dents’ post-graduation plans. Do they modify future 
educational plans, or decisions about buying a home or a car, 
or starting a family.! Using data from the National Graduates 
Survey of 1995 Graduates (NGS), this article examines the 
extent of indebtedness, the repayment record and the 
impact of high debt on postsecondary graduates who used 
government loans to help finance their studies. 


VI any students expect that postsecondary education will 


Employment earnings and student loans are primary 
sources of funding 

When asked how they had financed their education, both 
college and bachelor’s graduates most frequently identified 


1. Choy, Susan P, Sonya Geis and C. Dennis Carroll. 1997. Early Labor 
Force Experiences and Debt Burden. National Center for Education 
Statistics, Report 97-286, Washington, D.C. 
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CST What you should know 


about this study 


During the summer of 1997, Statistics Canada, 
in partnership with Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada (HRDC), interviewed nearly 43,000 
people in the National Graduates Survey of 1995 
Graduates (NGS). This sample represented over 
295,000 Canadian residents who had graduated 
from trade/vocational, college and university 
programs during 1995. The survey focussed on 
the education, training and labour market expe- 
riences of these graduates during the two years 
immediately following graduation. Graduates 
were also asked about how they financed their 
education, the extent of any student loans, 
scholarships, bursaries and if they had difficul- 
ties repaying their student loans. In addition, the 
survey asked about how much graduates owed 
to government student loan programs at gradu- 
ation in 1995, and at the time of the interview in 
June 1997. Graduates were also asked about 
the amount they owed to other sources. 

The results presented in this article are for col- 
lege graduates (community college and similar 
institutions) and for graduates of bachelor’s 
degree programs. Undergraduate certificates and 
diplomas, and first professional degrees (e.g., 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine and law) 
are excluded from the bachelor’s degree group. 
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employment earnings (59% college, 69% bachelor’s) and 
student loan programs (41% college, 42% bachelor’s) as 
primary sources of funds. Parents ranked a close third for 
bachelor’s graduates. Scholarships, fellowships, prizes, 
grants and bursaries were rarely identified as a significant 
source of funding.2 


Students from families with lower parental education 
more likely to borrow 

Government student loan programs were designed to allow 
students of limited financial 
means to acquire postsecondary 
education. Student loan eligibili- 
ty is assessed based on students’ 
living arrangements, education 
and living costs, and the finan- 
cial resources available to the student, including parental 
income and contributions. Using parents’ education as a 


2. Scholarships, fellowships, awards and prizes were a much more 
common way of financing education among first professional 
(14%), master’s (23%) and doctoral (59%) graduates. 


ae Se ee a ne ee on OP 
1995 grads owed between 
130% and 140% more to student loan 
programs than 1982 graduates. 


proxy for socioeconomic well-being (since parental income 
is not available from the NGS), it is clear that graduates 
whose father had not completed high school were more 
likely to use government student loans than those whose 
father had a university degree. However, while the use of 
student loans decreased with parental education, the use of 
other types of loans (personal loans, loans from relatives, 
credit cards) increased. 

Compared with the class of 1982, college and bachelor’s 
graduates from the class of 1995 owed between 130% and 
140% more to government stu- 
dent loan programs at graduation 
(after adjusting for inflation). On 
average, the 1995 graduates owed 
$9,600 (college) and $13,300 
(bachelor’s) when they graduated. 
Averages, however, don’t tell the complete story. While some 
borrowers (7% of college and 22% of bachelor’s) owed more 
than $20,000 at graduation, others (21% of college and 14% 
of bachelor’s) owed less than $5,000. With these widely vary- 
ing amounts, graduates face different pressures to find a 
good job and begin repayments. 


CST Use of student loans is related to parental education 


College 


Average amount 
owed to student 

loan programs 
at graduation ($) 


% who borrowed 
from student 


Education of father’ loans programs 


Total 46 
Less than high school 48 
Completed high school 44 
Some postsecondary 49 
Trade/vocational certificate or diploma 48 
College certificate or diploma 49 
Bachelor's degree 40 
First professional 442 
Master’s or doctoral degree 38 
Not reported 53 


-- Amount too small to be expressed. 

1. A similar relationship exists between loan use and mother’s education. 
2. High sampling variability. 

Source: Statistics Canada, National Graduates Survey, 1997. 
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Bachelor's 


Average amount 
owed to student 

loan programs 
at graduation ($) 


% who borrowed 
from student 
loans programs 


9,600 50 13,300 
9,600 56 14,600 
10,000 54 13,500 
9,600 52 13,000 
9,000 D2 12,900 
8,700 54 12,400 
9,300 44 12,100 
10,3002 34 13,300 
- 43 11,500 
9,200 48 16,700 
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CS Students in their late 20s borrow most from government student loan program 


$15,100 $15,200 


Bachelor's 


ee | College 


7 
$11,800 Mt $11,400 $11,100 


$10,400 


20-21 22-24 25-29 30-39 40 and over 
Age group 


Source: Statistics Canada, National Graduates Survey, 1997. 


Age of graduates also appears to 


eS The class of 1995 is taking longer to repay influence borrowing patterns. For exam- 
student loans ple, graduates aged 25 to 29 were more 

likely to borrow and owed larger 

Year of graduation amounts than others. While younger 

1982 1986 1990 — 1995 graduates may rely on their parents for 


financial help, many of those over age 


Average amount owed at graduation (1995 $) 
30 had a career prior to entry into the 


OE on me ae see program and studied part-time. With 
Bachelor's 5,800 9,000 9,700 13,300 help from parents and income from a 
First professional 9,500 13,700 14,600 “71100 _ steady job, both younger and older 
Master’s 6,700 8,500 10,000 13,700 graduates relied less on government stu- 
Hoctorate 5 400 6.900 9.500 12,900 _ dent loans to finance their education. 
Average amount owed two years after graduation (1997 $) Class of 1995 slower at repaying 
College - 3,400 4,400 7,100 student loans 
Bachelor’s -- 5,400 7,100 11,000 Borrowers are not required to begin 
First professional : 8,000 10,800 16,600 aguas vedlole pyabielsns Ueeaty ah can 
Macteré . 4.600 6,700 10,000 continue studying full-time a they 
graduate. Although not necessarily full- 
Doctorate : 2,700 4,700 7,800 time, 31% of college and 45% of 
Average reduction in loans between bachelor’s graduates were back in 
graduation and two years later (%) school after their “first” graduation in 
College = 45 35 19 1995. It is therefore not surprising that 
Bachelor’s a 40 27 17 as of June 1997, 17% of college and 
First professional S 42 6 71 a of bachelor’s cates von not 
; making payments on their loans. In 
Mast - 
sins Me eo zt fact, 11% of college and 16% of bache- 
Doctorate a 60 50 39 lor’s borrowers owed more two years 
-- Amount too small to be expressed. later than they had at graduation. 
Source: Statistics Canada, National Graduates Survey. Other borrowers don’t make pay- 


ments because they are having financial 
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difficulty. On average, 1995 college and bachelor’s graduates 
had repaid less in the two years after graduation than had 
the class of 1990. While 1995 college graduates had repaid 
only 19% of their loans by 1997, 1990 college graduates had 
paid off 35% by 1992. Similarly, 1995 bachelor’s grads 
repaid 17% compared with 27% paid off by their 1990 coun- 
terparts. This means that 1995 graduates will probably repay 
their loans over a longer period than previous borrowers. 
Several reasons may underlie the slower rate of repayment: 
pursuing further studies after graduation; inability to find a 
well-paying job; or lower interest rates which may encour- 
age people to pay off their loans more slowly. 


Will 1995 graduates pay off their student loans? 

Although the debt burden of graduates has increased sub- 
stantially, about 41% of college and 32% of bachelor’s 
graduates had either already paid off their loans or expected 


CS) Canada Student Loans Program 


to pay them off before 2001. However, about another 40% 
did not know when their loans would be repaid in full. 

In fact during the two years following graduation, one- 
sixth of 1995 college and bachelor’s borrowers indicated they 
were already having difficulty making payments on their gov- 
ernment student loans. Only about one-third of these 
borrowers received assistance from government or other 
lenders, such as the federal government’s Interest Relief 
Program. This program suspends principal payments and 
assumes graduates’ interest payments when their income falls 
below a specified threshold. As a last resort, graduates may 
default on their loans. Indeed, some 4% of 1995 borrowers 
had defaulted by 1997. 

The two most significant factors contributing to loan 
repayment difficulties were the size of the loan and income 
after graduation. For example, only 8% of bachelor’s 
graduates with a loan of less than $2,000 had difficulty 


Human Resources Development Canada estimated 
that in 1996, the typical living costs for an eight- 
month college or university program were between 
$10,000 and $13,000 for students living away from 
home, and between $3,400 and $6,400 for students 
living at home with their parents. Based on these 
estimates, the cost of a four-year program can 
exceed $50,000 for someone living away from 
home and $25,000 for a student living at home. 

The Canada Student Loans Program (CSLP) allows 
eligible Canadian citizens and permanent residents to 
finance their postsecondary education with govern- 
ment-sponsored loans.2 Full-time students in a 
program lasting at least 12 weeks may qualify for a 
loan based on the costs of their program and on the 
financial resources available to them. For 1997-98, 
the CSLP provided funding to meet 60% of a stu- 
dent’s assessed need for the period of enrolment (up 
to a maximum of $165 per week). Part-time students 
may also qualify for a loan if their family income is 
below a specified threshold (based on the number of 
people in the family). The CSLP can be supplement- 
ed with provincial student loan programs. 

The 1998 federal budget introduced several 
improvements to the Canada Student Loans 
Program. Under the CSLP the government pays 
interest on the loan while the borrower is in school. 
Interest accrues after graduation, but payments are 
not required for six months; after this grace period, 
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the borrower is responsible for paying off the loan, 
usually over the next 9 1/2 years. For those facing 
financial difficulties, the federal government may 
pay the interest for a maximum of 30 months after 
the borrower has left school (extended from 18 
months); also during this time, the borrower need 
not make payments on the principal. 

The 1998 budget also introduced a 17% federal 
tax credit on the interest portion of payments for 
both federal and provincial student loans. Income 
thresholds for interest relief were raised, and in 
1999, partial interest relief will be available for those 
with higher incomes. For borrowers who have used 
all of their interest relief, the loan repayment sched- 
ule may be extended to 15 years and interest relief 
to 54 months. For those who still have financial 
difficulty at least five years after their studies, the 
government may reduce the loan principal if pay- 
ments exceed a certain percentage of income.? 


1. Human Resources Development Canada. “The costs of post- 
secondary education.” http://www.hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/student 
loans/engraph/content/cost.html. 


2. Quebec and the Northwest Territories operate their own stu- 
dent assistance plans and receive other payments from the 
federal government. 


3. Finance Canada. “Budget 1998 — Building Canada for the 21st 
Century — The Canadian Opportunities Strategy: Helping 
Manage Student Debt.” Ottawa. http://www.fin.gc.ca/budget 
98/pamphe/studpae.html. 
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repaying, compared with 34% of those with loans of 
$30,000 or more. Similarly, those with incomes below 
$30,000 had nearly three times as much difficulty repaying 
their loan as graduates with incomes over $50,000 (21% 
versus 8%). 

Stable employment also played a significant role in repay- 
ing loans. Not surprisingly, those with longer term jobs were 
less likely to find making repayments difficult. While 19% of 
those who had been in their job for less than six months as 
of June 1997 had difficulty repaying, this was true for only 
12% of those who had held their job for two or three years. 
However, bachelor’s borrowers who had job tenure beyond 
three years were equally likely to have loan repayment 
difficulties as borrowers with less than 6 months in the same 
job (19%). Not surprisingly, unemployed borrowers had 


CS] _ Student loans in the United States 


As in Canada, tuition in the United States has 
increased much more quickly than family 
incomes. Between 1980-81 and 1995-96, tuition 
fees climbed by more than 90%, while family 


incomes grew only 9% after accounting for infla- 
tion.’ In 1995-96, 60% of graduates in American 
bachelor’s programs had borrowed an average 
$18,200 (Canadian dollars)? to finance their edu- 
cation. Among associate degree recipients 
(similar to Canadian community college gradu- 
ates), 42% had borrowed an average of $6,900 
(Canadian dollars). 

In addition to student loans, about 10% of par- 
ents of graduates in 1995-96 borrowed from the 
U.S. Department of Education’s PLUS program to 
help finance their children’s education. Another 
study conducted by the University of Michigan 
indicated that 21% of borrowers using home 
equity lines of credit used some or all of those 
loans to finance education compared with 7% of 
borrowers using traditional equity loans. 


1. The College Board. 1997. Trends in Student Aid: 1987 to 
1997, Washington, D.C. 


2. Canadian dollars were calculated based on the May 1996 
exchange rate of $1.369 CDN= $1 U.S. 


3. United States General Accounting Office. “Students have 
increased borrowing and working to help pay higher 
tuition fees.” Washington, D.C., GAO/HEHS-98-63, p.6. 
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more difficulty repaying their student loans than those 
working full-time; one-quarter of unemployed borrowers 
versus one-sixth of borrowers working full-time had diffi- 
culty repaying. 


Women university graduates had more trouble 
repaying student loans 

Women were more likely than men to experience difficul- 
ties repaying their loans. At the bachelor’s level, 20% of 
women experienced difficulties compared with 15% of 
men. This discrepancy may be due to the fact that women 
borrowed, on average, about $1,000 more than men and 
that their incomes were approximately $3,700 less than 
men’s in 1996. In contrast, women and men who graduat- 
ed from college experienced only marginal differences in 
repayment difficulties. 

Difficulty in repaying loans varied from province to 
province. In New Brunswick and Newfoundland, 23% of 
bachelor’s graduates reported having trouble paying down 
their loans. In contrast, bachelor’s graduates from Quebec, 
where undergraduate tuition fees were the lowest in the 
country, were least likely to report difficulties (14%). 
Quebec graduates also had one of the lowest debt levels at 
graduation ($11,600 in student loans) while those in 
Saskatchewan had the highest ($16,200). 


Summary 

The class of 1995 borrowed more from student loan programs 
than any group of graduates in the previous 15 years. Because 
their earnings did not keep pace with these increasingly large 
loans, many graduates experienced repayment difficulties. 
Within two years of graduation, one in 20 borrowers ended 
up defaulting on their loan. Yet for every member of the class 
of 1995 who had defaulted, there were five or six who had 
repaid their loan within two years of graduation. 


Warren Clark is an analyst with Canadian Social Trends. 
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Pela teeth al ties 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
POPULATION 
Total population (July 1) 27,790,590 28,120,065 28,542210 28,946,770 29,255,600 29,617,450 29,969,210 30,286,600 - 
Age 0-17 6,895,450 6,968,880 7,039,275 7,095,740 7,132,750 7,169,335 7,198,080 7,216,280 - 
Age 18-64 17,778,180 17,940,170 18,201,870 18,461,905 18,650,630 18,889,955 19,127,410 19,344,485 - 
Age 65 and over 3,116,965 3,211,015, 3,301,070) © 3.389120 3,472,220 3,558,160. 3,643,715. 3,725,835 ~ 
Child dependency ratio (0-17) 0.388 0.388 0.387 0.384 0.382 0.380 0.376 0.373 - 
Aged dependency ratio (65+) 0.175 0.179 0.181 0.184 0.186 0.188 0.190 0.193 = 
Population rates (per 1,000) 
Total growth 13.9 13.2 14.1 12.3 12.3 11.9 10.7 ~ - 
Birth 14.6 14.3 14.0 13.4 i 12.8 12.2 ~ - 
Death 6.9 7.0 6.9 71 Ts 7.1 7.1 - - 
Natural increase Dal 74 TA 6.3 6.1 5.6 5.0 - - 
Immigration Tet 8.2 8.9 8.8 del TZ io 7.1 - 
Emigration 1.4 Ted 16 io 1.6 1.6 1.6 ~ - 
Interprovincial migration 12.0 12 10.8 9.8 9.8 9.7 10.5 - - 
Marriage 6.8 6.1 5.8 55 bi 5.4 Biz ~ - 
Percent growth in largest Census Metropolitan Areas (to July 1) 
Toronto 1.6 0.9 2.0 2.0 1.4 2.1 23 5) 
Montreal 0.9 0.6 12 1.2 0.6 0.8 0.7 0.8 
Vancouver 25 2.2 2.6 2.6 2.6 3.0 See 1.9 
HEALTH 
Total fertility per women 1.66 1.70 1.69 1.69 1.65 1.64 1.59 - 
Teenage pregnancy 45,639 45,553 46,221 46,376 47,376 45,044 - - 
Rate per 1,000 women 10-19 24.4 24.3 24.5 24.3 24.6 23.1 - - 
% of low birth-weight babies 5.4 5} 5.5 SL 5.8 5.9 5.9 - 
Infant mortality (per 1,000 live births) 6.8 6.4 6.1 6.3 6.3 6.1 5.6 - 
Life expectancy (years) 
Men ~ 74.6 74.8 74.9 75.1 75.4 1ST - 
Women - 81.0 81.0 81.0 81.1 81.3 81.4 - 
Leading causes of death for men (per 100,000 persons)* 
Cancer 246.6 247.5 244.0 241.0 239.0 234.9 231.3 _ 
Lung 79.6 78.8 TiS 11S 74.7 72.1 INS - 
Colorectal 25:51 25.1 25.9 24.5 24.7 24.7 24.0 - 
Prostate 30.1 31.2 30.9 30.8 30.3 30.3 30.9 - 
Heart diseases 269.1 263.7 256.8 255.9 244.8 239.2 232.5 - 
Cerebrovascular diseases 58.2 55.8 54.3 56.2 54.3 53.6 oiled - 
External causes** 69.1 68.7 66.9 67.4 64.9 65.0 63.0 = 
Leading causes of death for women (per 100,000 persons) * 
Cancer 153.1 153.7 1527 154.0 153.9 150.4 153.0 _ 
Lung 27.6 29.6 29.6 31.6 Het! 31.1 33.3 - 
Colorectal Tey 16.8 16.6 16.5 15.9 16.0 15:5 - 
Breast Siig 30.1 30.4 29.2 29.8 28.4 28.6 - 
Heart diseases 150.1 147.6 140.8 140.4 137.9 134.9 131.7 - 
Cerebrovascular diseases 46.8 46.3 46.1 47.3 45.2 44.0 43.1 - - 
External causes** 26.5 26.5 25.7 26.6 25.0 25.4 2541 - ~ 


— Data not available. 
* Age-standardized to 1991 population. 
** Includes events such as suicide, poisoning, and motor vehicle and other types of accidents. 
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POPULATION 


1996 Census: Count Yourself In! 
A History of Emigration from Canada 
Canada’s Population: Charting into the 21st Century 


Population Projections for Census 
Metropolitan Areas, 1995 to 2000 


Projections of People with Work Disabilities, 1993 to 2016 
Two by Two? Sex Ratios of Unattached Canadians 


CITIES AND PROVINCES 


Canada's National Capital Region: A Profile of Ottawa-Hull 
Nunavut: Canada's Newest Territory in 1999 

St. John’s: Canada's Oldest City 

The Historic City of Halifax 

Vancouver's Diverse and Growing Population 


IMMIGRATION 


Allophone Immigrants: Language Choices in the Home 
Canada's Refugee Flows: Gender Inequality 
Immigrants in Quebec 

Temporary Residents of Canada 


VISIBLE MINORITIES 


Projections of Visible Minority Groups, 1991 to 2016 
The Chinese in Canada 
Visible Minorities: A Diverse Group 


FAMILY 


Adoption in Canada 

Births Outside Marriage: A Growing Alternative 
Canadian Attitudes Towards Divorce 

Canadian Children in the 1990s: 


Selected Findings of the National Longitudinal 
Survey of Children and Youth 
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¢ Retired Men in Canada 
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EDUCATORS NOTEBOOK 


Suggestions for using Canadian Social Trends in the classroom 


Lesson plan for “Paying Off Student Loans” 
Objectives 


Q) To help students plan financing postsecondary education. 
() To understand how loan repayments work. 


Method 


1. Acquiring postsecondary education involves many costs, not just tuition expenses. Have the students discuss what expenses they may incur while attending a 
university or college during an 8-month study period. 

2. Have the students build a spreadsheet, listing the categories of expenses in the left hand column. In the second column estimate the costs they might incur in each 
expense category if they were to live at home while attending university or college. In the third column estimate what these costs would be if they lived away from 
home. Add up these columns to estimate the total costs of an 8-month study period. 


Various sources can be used to estimate expenses. Your local newspaper may have ads for student rooms or apartments for rent, many universities have web sites 
indicating tuition fees, residence fees and meal plan costs, or the school library or guidance office may have university or college calendars indicating the costs of 
attending their institution. Parents may help students estimate the cost of food. 


3. Now, have the students estimate the resources they have available to pay for their education, e.g., savings from summer jobs, earnings from part-time jobs while 
studying or parental support. Itemize the sources of income and their amounts in another part of the spreadsheet. 


4. Calculate the difference between total expenses and total resources available for education. If costs exceed resources, the student may need to reassess the costs, 
or find additional sources of financial aid. Estimate how much the student may need to borrow over the duration of the educational program. The Canada Student Loans 
Program and provincial student loans programs may provide funding. Check out Human Resources Development Canada’s web site to find the terms and conditions of 
eligibility for Canada Student Loans. 


5. After completing studies, students must begin repaying government student loans before the end of the 7th month after graduation. Canada Student Loans carries a 
maximum fixed interest rate of the prime rate + 5% or a maximum floating rate of the prime rate + 2'/2%. Provincial student loans have different interest rates varying 
from province to province. Calculate monthly payments if the interest rate was the prime rate +2'/2% and loans were repaid over a 5-year period. Recalculate monthly 
payments with a 10-year repayment period. (The prime interest rate can be found in your daily newspaper). The following formula can be used or students may wish 
to refer to loan calculators available at many financial institutions’ web sites. 


Monthly PaymentM = _ P*J 
1-(1+J)% 


where P = principal 

N = number of months over which the loan is amortized 

J = monthly interest rate in decimal form (i.e., /(12*100) ). For example, an annual interest rate of |=10% means that J=10/1200=0.0083333. 
EXAMPLE OF CALCULATING MONTHLY LOAN REPAYMENTS 
What would the monthly payments be to repay a loan of $30,000 at 10% interest over 15 years. 

Student loan principal P = $30,000 

Annual interest rate | = 10% 


Repayment period = 15 years. Number of repayment periods N = 15 years*12 months = 180. 


Monthly payments M = 30000*0.0083333 = $322.38 
1-(1+0.0083333)-180 


Over 15 years, 180 monthly payments would be made amounting to just over $58,000 in payments. 
This means that $28,000 in interest was paid to repay the $30,000 loan. 


6. Have the students discuss how they would handle making repayments and what hardships they may experience. 


Using other resources 

“1 Visit Human Resources Development Canada’s website to get an estimate of the amount of Canada student loans you may be eligible to receive using the Student 
Need Assessment Software (SNAS). http://www. hrdc-drhc.gc.ca/student_loans/engraph/content/fmuch.html. 

Details about provincial student loans programs can be obtained from links at the SchoolNet web site: http://ngr.schoolnet.ca. 


share your ideas! 
Do you have lessons using CST that you would like to share with other educators? Send us your ideas and we will ship you lessons using CST received from other educators. For 
further information, contact Joel Yan, Dissemination Division, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6, 1-800-465-1222; fax: (613)-951-4513 or Internet e-mail: yanjoel@statcan.ca. 


EDUCATORS 


You may photocopy Educators’ Notebook and any item or article in Canadian Social Trends for use in your classroom. a 
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NAICS Canada 1997... 


an indispensable reference 
tool for understanding the 
burgeoning economies of 
Canada, the United States 
and Mexico! 


VAMP onitoring business and economic activity just 
got simpler! The North American Industry 
wie Classification System (NAICS) Canada 

1997, replaces the 1980 Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) system. NAICS Canada 1997 identifies 
many new industries and categories. Now, you can 
access up-to-date information on the growth and 
diversification of economic activity in recent decades. 


Whatever business you are in, chances are you'll want to 
get your hands on this ground-breaking tool! NAICS 
Canada 1997 provides, for the first time, a common 
framework for the collection of comparable production 


data for NAFTA’s three trade partners ... making it 
easier than ever to compare financial and economic 


statistics between Canada, the United States and 
Mexico! 


What’s more, you can get the information you need in 
the format you want: NAICS Canada 1997 is available 
both in a durable hardcover book and on CD-ROM. 

The portable-size manual, with its detailed index, makes 
a handy desktop reference while the user-friendly 
CD-ROM allows you to access comprehensive industry 
information quickly and easily. 


NAICS Canada 1997 is indispensable for all suppliers 
and users of economic data in industry, business, 
governments, banks, trade associations, academia, 
research and elsewhere. Use this first-of-its-kind 
resource to make more informed business and policy 
decisions and to enhance your professional 
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NAICS Canada 1997... 


> allows every business to see precisely to which 
industry it belongs ... essential for 
assessing business performance 


> differentiates between 
S industries where all three countries produce 
common comparable data 
>> industries unique to Canada 


> recognizes the emergence of the new service 
economy, including the growing high tech industries 
as well as health care and social services 


> identifies 921 industries in 20 sectors. 


In an economy where change is a constant factor, 
first class information is essential to your success! 
Order your copy of NAICS Canada 1997 today! 


NAICS Canada 1997 (Cat. No. 12-501-XPE) costs $45 (plus either HST or GST and applicable PST). The bilingual 


CD-ROM version of NAICS Canada 1997 (Cat. No. 12-501-XCB) costs $100 (plus either HST or GST and 
applicable PST). To order, CALL toll-free at 1 800 267-6677, FAX your VISA, MasterCard order to 1 800 889-9734 
or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, K1A OT6. Or contact your nearest Ses Canada Reference Centre. You may also 
order via e-mail: order@statcan. ca. 
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about: this study 
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ociety is changing rapidly. It’s a constant challenge for you to 
stay informed about the important social issues and trends affecting 
us all. Canadian Social Trends helps you to meet that challenge 
successfully by bringing you dynamic and invaluable social analysis 
inaclear, concise and highly readable format. 


and economic data sources. Tables and charts highlight key points. A 
Social Indicators table tracks change. 


Social science professionals, researchers, business and 
policy analysts, educators, students and the general public rely on 
Canadian Social Trends. Subscribing today will help you 


Kach issue of this popular 
Statistics Canada quarterly 
brings key elements of 
Canadian life into the spotlight 
— care-giving, ‘Wteracy, 
students, young families, 
ethnicity, seniors. The easy-to- 
read articles draw from a wide 
range of demographic, social 
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Subscribe today! You won’t want to miss a single issue! 


Only $36 (plus either HST or GST and applicable PST) annually in Canada 
and US$36 outside Canada! To order Canadian Social Trends 
(Cat. No. 11-008-XPE), write to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
K1A OT6 or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre listed in this publication. If more convenient, fax your order to 
1 800 889-9734, call 1 800 267-6677 or send an e-mail: order@statcan.ca. 
Subscribe on our Web site to the downloadable version of Canadian Social 
Trends (Cat. No. 11-008-XIE) for only $27 in Canada, US$27 outside Canada. 
URL: www.statcan.ca/cgi-bin/downpub/feepub.cgi. 
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keep abreast of change, 
evaluate social conditions, 
plan programs or services 
and much more! 


Visit the “In-Depth” section 
of our Web site. at 
www.statcan.ca to view some 
recent articles. 
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